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CHAPTER VII. 


A MEETING of Darcy’s legal friends took place in Playfair’s cham- 
bers after the trial, and in his absence. There was considerable 
perplexity and difference of opinion. Brian, as an old Scotch 
lawyer and Calvinist, prone to take the worst view of human 
nature, was convinced that the whole scene had been arranged 
beforehand between Darcy and Sir Philip. “It did great credit 
to our talented client,” he said; “‘I have not seen anything so 
good as the’ ejaculation, on our friend's part, that Sir Philip’s 
evidence was untrue. It was due to us to say as much, and it 
was absolutely necessary to preclude the idea of concert ; and then 
the fainting was a masterpiece. I would have liked a medical 
examination had I been Mr. Attorney and perceived it. Certainly 
the moment before no one seemed less likely to faint than our 
client. He was by far the coolest in the court, and I had made 
sure at least of one thing to our credit, that he would have 
behaved well at his final public appearance; and believing him to 
be thoroughly innocent, I confess to have been more affected during 
. the trial than I ever was during the course of my life. Bah! I 
shall never again believe in ingenuous youth.”’ 

“1 differ entirely,” said Playfair. “I have no doubt Sir 
Philip’s evidence was as much a surprise to Darcy as to us, and 
his fuint was genuine. I wish I could say the same thing as to 
my impression of his innocence. I confess it has been shaken by 
the evidence, which of course is utterly unaffected by the monstrous 
perjury of Sir Philip. But on the whole I adhere to my original 
opinion, and expect one day or other Darcy’s innocence will be 
cleared up.” 

The junior said that on the whole he concurred with Mr. Play- 
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fair, and he would like to know what were the opinions of Mrs. 
and Miss Legh when they read the account of the trial in the 
papers. Lawyer as he was, he had a profound belief in the instinct 
of women and dogs. Of two things, however, he had formed a 
deliberate opinion, the one was that Sir Philip had perjured him- 
self, and the other was that the sympathy of the audience was in 
favour of the accused ; and knowing that the audience did not know 
the details of the case, which rendered it impossible that Sir 
Philip’s testimony could be true, he anticipated public opinion 
would be entirely on the side of their client. But he declined to 
say what his own opinion was. “I prefer,’’ said he, “ being simply 
a sceptic, and weither a believer nor an infidel.’’ 

Sir James Brown summed up judicially.  ‘‘ It is quite clear,” 
said he, ‘* we cannot found on Sir Philip’s evidence ; and, indeed, so 
far as it goes it creates in my mind.a bias against my client, as I 
cannot absolutely exclude the theory of connivance. I think that 
Darcy was the individual last seen with the deceased, and 
therefore the missing witness, and therefore the murderer. 
This I admit was not my impression before the trial, nor, in- 
deed, before Sir Philip’s appearance. I believed, on the whole, 
in his imnocence. Had 1 not really felt he was innocent I 
would not have said so in the emphatic way I did; and it 
was well I got that part of my speech over before the evidence 
of Sir Philip. Now, like you, I do not know what to think. 
But the fact is, the case is a greater puzzle to me than it can be 
to you. I happened to know Sir Philip, at one time I knew him 
intimately ; and I would as soon have supposed myself commit- 
ting perjury ashim. He is a proud man—the proudest man I 
know—and hitherto strictly, punctiliously honourable. I intend 
calling on him to-day, and will tell you to-morrow, if you do me 
the favour to meet me here, at this hour, the result of my inter- 
view.” 

The interview with Sir Philip did not take place. When Sir 
James called at the hotel, where the Baronet had lodged the day 
of the trial, he was told he and all his establishment had left 
that morning by the South-Kastern Railway. On his return from 
the hotel Sir James met Lord Grahame Falconer, and from him be 
gathered the following particulars. 

Sir Philip two days before had come with him from Paris, with 
the purpose of giving evidence in Darcy’s favour, whose trial, 
they had just learned from an English paper, was on the point 
of taking place. Lord Grahame had been present at the trial, 
and apparently entertained not the slightest doubt of the truth of 
the testimony Sir Philip had given. ‘That Sir James found to be 
the prevailing opinion, and the newspapers in their comments on 
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the trial, next day, nearly all came to the conclusion that the accu- 
sation against Darcy was founded on a very extraordinary instance 


_ of mistaken identity, as it was impossible not to believe Sir Philip’s 
- narrative. 


But of course those who were privy to Darcy’s own account 


_ of the case could come to no such conclusion. It was impossible 


to suppose that his minute narrative, of all that had occurred that 
evening and morning, was altogether or in part hallucination, 
ially since it tallied with the evidence of all the other witnesses, 
except that of Sir Philip and his servant. They could come to no . 
other conclusion, therefore, than that Sir Philip had been guilty of 
deliberate perjury ; and the only difference of opinion among them 
was as to the motive by which he was actuated, Sir James Brown 
thought that it was simply an instance of self-devotion to save the 
life of his ward ; and he accounted for the almost incredible fact of 
such a self-sacrifice by the theory that Darcy was more intimately 
connected to Sir Philip than the world supposed—in fact, that 
Darcy was Sir Philip’s own son. Brian said that after sleeping 
over the matter he had changed his mind, and come back to his 
original conviction that Darcy was innocent. As to how that might 
be, for the present, he kept to himself. He remarked that had 
Sir Philip delivered his evidence at an earlier period it would have 
been possible to contradict it; but brought on by surprise, at the 
very conclusion of the trial, it could not but be successful ; for it 
was too violent an hypothesis, that the distinguished statesman, 
the man of undoubted position and wealth, was deliberately per- 
juring himself. Brian felt Sir Philip must have known that Darcy, 
and probably Darcy’s counsel, knew that Sir Philip was perjuring 
himself, and he could not help admiring the daring sagacity which 
calculated on it being against the interest of Darcy’s party to 
expose the stratagem. 
But what to think of Darcy? Brian, as we have already said, 
had come back to his original opinion of his innocence. Not so, Sir 
James Brown, who, not knowing whether he ought to admire or 


» denounce the sublime act of self-devotion which,jin his eyes, Sir 


Philip bad perpetrated, had no doubt that Darcy was guilty. 
His theory required he should come to such a conclusion ; nor 
could he therefore doubt that Darcy was privy to the attempt 
Which was to be made to save him; and the uncommon coolness 
and self. possession which had up to the decisive moment dis- 
tinguished our hero, appeared to him in perfect keeping. How- 
ever, Sir James, who had all along admired Sir Philip, deter- 
mined to keep his opinion to himself, and he had not much 
difficulty in persuading his legal associates to promise a similar 
reticence. 
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The promise, however, was not kept, vague whispers and sur. 
mises were dropped in conversation, and found their way into the 
newspapers, which, joined with the general speculation on the case, 
is one to the solution of which no clue whatever had as yet been 
got, served to. keep public curiosity in a state of unusual and pain. 
ful tension. 

Meantime, what were the feelings of Darcy? The first thing he 
had done was to call on Sir Philip Warden; but Sir Philip, as we 
know, had left, and there was no explanation to be got meantime, 
’ It was clear to him that his own legal advisers, with the exception of 
“viau, entertained very little doubt on the question. Indeed, Sir 
James Bruwn had spoken out, and denounced Darcy’s conduct to 
his face as base and cowardly. He said, ‘‘ 1 can tolerate a villain, 
I am sensational enough almost to admire a romantic murderer ; 
but I can only regard with scorn one who secures his own safety at 
at the cost of the ruin of another.”’ 

Darcy’s indignation knew no bounds. He indignantly justified 
himself; but Sir James shook his grey head, and without even 
deigning to hear him out, turned on his heel and left him. And 
when Darcy considered his position he felt as he could not con. 
vince Sir James of his innocence, he could not blame him. With 
a justice of thinking, which is one of the attributes of a cool, 
collected nature, he reviewed his own case as if he were an unin- 
terested third party, and he was free to admit that if the same 
things had happened to another, he could not have believed in the 
innocence of th2 victim of circumstances. 

Those, of course, who had not heard Darcy’s own story were 
not so incredulous as Sir James Brown; indeed, the general 
impression was that Darcy was innocent, and a feeling of in- 
terest and of pity was enlisted in his favour. He might, had 
he chosen, have been a hero for the season in London society ; 
but he had the painful impression that if those who had been 
his own friends were appealed to, this friendly interest would 
have rapidly changed into suspicion and indignation. Hence, he 
avoided society, at least, the society of the clubs to which Sir Philip, 
prior to the memorable feast at the ‘‘ Hyperion,’’ had procured his 
admission. He could not endure being pointed to when he entered 
the public-room. He did not know whether the attention he could 
not help seeiny he attracted urose from a belief that he had been 
unfortunate or guilty, and he disliked pity almost us much as 
that repulsion which was the only alternative feeling he could 
expect. 

Unhappy in his own thoughts, he tried other society. He went 
to places of public resort, where he flattered himself his name 
woulc Le unknown; but the curse of photographs was on him, 
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and his expressive and classical features ensured recognition, It 
was in vain he rebelled against his destiny. It clung to him a 
very Nessus shirt. Innocent, he suffered as if he was.guilty. He 


. had, moreover, -become the property of the press. The illustrated 


papers gave his portrait and a sketch of his life, and other papers 
discussed his case as a psychological puzzle. 

But the hardest of all Darcy’s trials arose from the fixed im- 
pression Mrs. Legh had imbibed of his guilt. Since she came to 
London her opinion of Darcy had altogether altered. The murder 
of Count Grenville seemed to be ever present before her eyes. 
That he was a refugee had been always a claim on her sympathy, 
and none were more urgent than she had been in denunciation of 
the unknown murderer. Quite convinced. of Darcy’s innocence 
before the trial, she had always hoped that the real murderer 
would be discovered. She said she felt he would be; that such a 
crime could not go unpunished. It concerned the Divine justice, 
she said, that satisfaction for the life which had been sacrilived 
should be secured. And so intense was her indiynation, that it 
seemed, if better could not be had, she would have been less 
dissatisfied if Darcy, innocent though she believed him, was the 
victim, than that no one should be punished. Brian could 
not understand the vehement way in which the mild widow 
spoke of the case. Her whole nature seemed altered, and there 
was no one more stern in the cry for retribution than she was ; and 
when, after the trial, she read the account of it in the papers, she 
did not for a moment entertain a doubt of Darcy's guilt. To 
her astonished daughter she delivered herself of a vehement 
denunciation of that young gentleman, whom she designated as a 
prodigy of wickedness and falsehood. She declaimed, with a 
volubility it was impossible to check, on the various circumstances 
which tended t» prove his guilt, p»inting out the undeniable in- 
Consisteucy between Darcy’s story and Sir Philip’s sworn depositwn. 
She said there could be no doubt that Darcy had been deceiving 
them by falsehoods, only less infamous than the actions he had 


_ perpetrated. It was clearly the interest of the fugitive murderer 


to trump up the most plausible story he could ; and the fact that 
he had induced them tu believe him was just a part of his system of 
profound deception—and with the concerted perjury of Sir Philip 
it had answered, and the murderer had escaped. 

Bella turned pale as her mother proceeded. At first her indigna- 
tion was so great that she could not find utterance ; but as her mother 
Went on pointing out, step by step, the circumstances, which seemed 
to point nowhere but to Darcy’s guilt, the poor girl became shaken 
in her faith. Could it be that her lover—her Darcy—who had 
Seemed everything to her, was indeed the ruthless murderer and 
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profound dissembler which her mother seemed to think? If so, he, 
whom she thought superior to any other man was the worst of the 
human race. To think of him even was a horror and a profanation, 
There was no middle term in which she could repose. He was either 
still the hero of her imagination, or he took his place with those 
villains who had expiated their crimes on the scaffold, and he was 
even worse than they,*for to an atrocious murder he had joined 
the most cruel deceit. She could not—she would not—believe it. 
She would trust her lover against her mother, against probability, 
against fact, against her own reason. Her heart told her he was 
innocent. But when it comes to this—when the heart and the 
head are at irreconcilable variance—madness is not far distant, and 
that possibly, had no one interfered, would have been the result 
with Bella. Darcy had called several times; but her mother had 
given imperative orders he was not to be admitted, and when he 
did not cease calling, she had written to him sternly forbidding him 
ever to darken her door. ‘: You have cuused,’” said she, ‘‘ misery 
enough. You have broken my daughter’s heart; that is nothing to 
you, cold, ruthless murderer, consummate hypocrite! but one thing I 
am determined on, you will not see the ruin you have worked. You 
shall see us no more, unless the time come when your crimes are 
exposed, and the murdered man is to be avenged; then, woman 
though I am, I shall see you when your time has come.”’ 

It is difficult to conceive the effect this letter had on Darcy. It 
almost drove him frantic. He wished he had been sentenced and 
executed. He regarded the intervention of Sir Philip as the blight 
and curse of his life. What difference did it make that he was 
innocent? Did he suffer the less? Was his case one whit 
the Jess hopeless? But, after all, was he innocent? Might it 
not be that all he supposed he had seen on the bridge was an 
hallucination? might he not, after all, have murdered Grenville ? 
and might it not be that the story he had told was a fiction 
from beginning to end—a fiction so much to his own interest, 
and which he had told so often, that he believed it to be 
true. Was he sound in his mind? “Might it not be that insanity; 
then incipient, had now declared itself in a total perversion of 
memory and judgment. 

Such were some of the confused thoughts which, like tempta- 
tions of the devil, tormented him in his solitary chamber, on that 
long and sleepless night, passed after receipt of that cruel letter; 
and in after life, as he looked back on that night, he often said 
that he believed next morning he would have put a period to a 
life the conditions of which had become insupportable, had he not 
received by post a letter in the following terms from Sir Philip 


Warden. 
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Dancr,—When you get this I shall have left England. I hope never to see 
_ you again. You know well what I have sacrificed for you ; for you know that 
> ‘my evidence was false. It was, however, the ouly way which appeared to me 
open to save you, and I had to select between your death on the scaffold and 
my dishonour. J selected the latter because time may yet enable you other- 
wise to clear yourself of the crime laid to your charge, and the perjury of 
which I have been guilty may then be excused. Asa consequence of the 
step I have taken, I withdraw into an incognito which no one will ever be 
able to break through. Meanwhile, I have to beg that you will maintain that 
courage of which you have shown yourself possessed. You have, I admit, a 
painful future before you; but if you are conscious of inuoceuce it cannot be 
altogether intolerable, nor can you lose hope of ultimate redress. 

I have taken with me funds enough to aatisfy my wants for years, and 
have left a writing, constituting you the manager of my property, with full 
permission to spend the rental on your own gratification. Thus, with your 
own income and mine you will at least have all the compensation for an 
equivocal position which wealth can give. 

I am, 
Yours truly, 
Purtirp WARDEN. 


Darcy showed this letter to Brian. The sagacious Writer to 
the Signet read the letter, and pondered over it carefully. It 
did not controvert his theory, but it did not make it more probable, 
He still kept his own opinion; renewed his statement to Darcy 
that he fully believed in his innocence, and consoled him by 
expressing a confident expectation that in time the mystery would 
be cleared up. He also pledged himself to plead his cause with 
Bella, and at least to try what effect his own solemn assurance of 
conviction of Darcy’s innocence would have. But he told Darcy 
frankly that while he hoped to be successful with the daughter, he 
had not the slightest hope of shaking the fixed conviction of the 
mother ; and so much was he convjnced of the hopelessness of any 
attempt to do so that he declined to make it, as it would only lead 
to an irreconcilable quarrel between him and his client. Darcy 
must have patience. 

Shortly after this, Mrs. Legh left London for Edinburgh with 
Mr. Brian, and Darcy was to some extent consoled by the follow- 
ing somewhat enigmatical letter which Brian sent him, enclosed 
in one from himself. 


Dear Darcy,—I almost think it is wrong in me to write you, for it is 
against the express command of my mother; but Mr. Brian says J should 
write you, and he atiirms your innocence. Darcy, it is on his affirmation, un- 
supported by any reason, that my belief in your innocence rests, Do not be 
angry with me for saying so, for you cannot imagine what I have suffered, 
and what I still suffer. I need nottell you, my mother—my otherwise gentle 
mother—is firmly convinced of your guilt, and of what guilt, if youare guilty ! 
nor can I belp saying that her arguments have had weight with me. They 
have shaken my trust ; I would be un‘rue to myself and to my love—for I 
love you still—if I did not say so. O Darcy! how can you get over that 
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frightful perjury of Sir Philip Warden which saved you! Would he have 
risked it if you were innocent? would it then have been necessary? And ig 
it credible, Darcy, he did so against your will without your permission. These 
are questions I am continually asking myself, and to which I can find no 
answer to satisfy my own mind. I have thought over them till I am nearly 
- mad. I must let them rest unanswered ; surely the time will come when this 
dark and dreadful story will be cleared up. Mr. Brian says he is sure it will, 
and I rely on him. I know his blameless reputation. I see honesty in his 
face ; and, Darcy, I saw it also in yours, and with that let me conclude, [ 
hope, I trust, that is all I van say ; but till this hope be realised, till the trust 
be redeemed, Darcy, we must not meet. If it be any consolation | will 
marry none other but you. Adieu, Bea. 


Brian’s letter was as follows :— 


Dear Darcy,—You will see by the enclosed I have redeemed my promise. 
We return to Edinburgh to-night. I will still watch over your case ; my 


sagacity is pledged for your innocence. Write me whenever anything turns up 
bearing in the least degree upon the mystery. 


It is not to be wondered at that Darcy, after Brian’s departure, 
found London intolerable. As he had anticipated, his refusal to be 
a hero had not conciliated opinion, and the seclusion in which he 
persisted in living excited suspicion. The only acquaintances who 
stuck to him were Lord Graham Falconer and Sir Hugh Grey; 
but his lordship’s friendship was based on the belief of the truth of 
Sir Philip’s evidence, a creed which he held to annul every hint or 
suggestion of Darcy’s guilt; and Darcy knew that, to avail himself 
of his lordship’s friendship, would be to sail under false colours, 
which were liable any day to be detected ; and, as for Sir Hugh, 
Darcy’s position, allowed of so many openings to his tormenting 
inquiries, that he was quite an amusement for Sir Hugh's 
leisure hours. It was not very clear what Sir Hugh’s theory 
was, if he had any, but alternately on the hypotheses of guilt and 
of innocence, he managed to say things which galled Darcy to. 
the quick. 

Darcy could stand it no longer. He determined to leave 
London and t> go abroad, where he flattered himself he would 
be unknown, and where, in the consciousness of innocence, 
and in the possession of ample supplies of money, he began 
to think life would, after all, be bearable ; for our hero was young 
and his spirit elastic. Moreover, he determined to hunt up Sir 
Philip Warden, whose intervention in his favour, the more he 
reflected on the ruinous risk incurred to Sir Philip, and on the not 
very striking marks of regard which, prior tw that interference, 
Sir Philip had exhibited towards him, appeared only the more 
extraordinary. Why should Sir Philip sacrifice everything for one, 
who, after all, was only a protégé, and not, so far as he had learned 
at first, at least a welcome one, and whose friendship, if he had 
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_ gecured, he could not tell how or when? It seemed an extra- 
ordinary rapid growth, considering the little communication the 
~ guardian and ward had had together. 

Indeed, Darcy would have gone ere this from London, but he 
had remained in hopes that some light might be thrown on the 
murder of Grenville through the exertions of the most expert 
detectives in England, whose services he had secured. But, as yet, 
nothing had transpired, and the only result which these gentlemen 
agreed to express was “That it was improbable that the real 
murderers were in Lonion’’—an opinion which, although the one 
delivered to Darcy, was not unanimous among the detective faculty, 
for one, if not two, of them had arrived at a conviction that 
their employer was the murderer, and that Sir Philip not only 
had been guilty of perjury, but was in concert with Darey. It 
would not, however, have been polite, and certainly it would not 
have been politic to have intimated this conclusion to their liberal 
employer. 

Before leaving, Darcy wrote to Miss Legh :— 





DEAREST BELLA,—I need not say your letter hurt and pained me, but I 

have been now so accustomed to simi'ar constructions of my conduct that I 

cannot find fault with your thinking like all those who have first heard my 

statement of the case and then learned the testimony given by Sir Philip 

Warden in the witness-box. I confess, that were I a third party, nay, were 

. I yourself and biased, while I would still hope in my favour, I would not be 
| able to resist the inevitable conclusion. But. Belia, there is one fact you must 
take from me, and, alas! you must take it simply on trust; I did not know 
the evidence Sir Philip"Warden was to give; I had no previous com- 
munication with him; and you will have heard that, when I did hear 
it, [repudiated it. It is true I did not repeat the denial ; I believe I then 
fainted like a ,irl, and did not recover till the trial was over; and [ have 
) since been silent, because I think I see in Sir Philip’s conduct a nobility of 
self-sacrifice, which, however mistaken, deserves not by me to be ex.osed. 

I believe the course he took was the only one to save my life; for, hefore my 
trial and since, every effort has been used which ingenuity could suggest, or 

money could carry out, to throw light on the crime of which I stood accused ; 
but, as yet, nothing whatever has turned up which could have had the least 
- ¢ffest in postponing execution of the sentence which, but for Sir Philip’s evi- 
dence, would, I believe, have been pronounced. Thus I owe my life to Sir Philip, 
and it is not for me to expose him. [I stil! believe that the truth wi!l come 
to light ; and, conscious of my innocence, I avail myself of your promise, It 


and my innocence are my only consolation. Trust in me, only a little longer, 
and all will be right. 


ea Ww ss we —— 


Darcy went to Paris, and there, in a French hotel, and under a 
borrowed name, he passed a week not uupleasantly. He had put 
himself into immediate communication with the police, of -whose 
knowledge of all the maurais sujets in the world he had heard so 
much. A gentleman of sinvular intel'igence was specially deputed 
to attend to his case, and with him he had daily interviews. It was 
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long, however, before the Frenchman gave him information as 
to the result of his investigations, if he made any. He was an 
intelligent, pleasaut companion, and Darcy was glad to see him so 
often as he called. nor did he object to the dexterous examination to 
which he saw he was subjected. The functionary was evidently 
bent on mastering the minutest details, but it was long before he 
ventured any opinion. At last he said to Darcy, ‘‘ You will 
excuse me, my good friend, when I tell you that it is only 
a few days ago I was convinced of vour innocence. When 
you first communicated with the office, our impression was that you 
were the murderer, and that you applied to us merely to see if we 
could furnish you with any villain under our surveillance who 
would fit tolerably to an hypothesis that he was the murderer of 
Grenyille ; and thus make up a probable story which would have 
its effect in England. We could have supplied you with this 
material, and even although the scapegoat had been hung, there 
would have been no. harm done; but we refrained, partly in 
the interest of justice—partly because we on this side take as much 
interest as the police in London in the murder of Count Grenville. 
We have now, I repeat, satisfied ourselves that you are not the 
murderer, and this conviction will greatly facilitate subsequent 
inquiries. At all events, they will not now be mis-directed 
through a preconceived idea, which we have satisfied ourselves was 
a mistake. It may be a relief to you to be told that in consequence 
of this decision the surveillance under which you have been kept 
by our police since the day of your arrival from London, and, perhaps, 
for some time before that, and certainly up to yesterday, 1s 
removed ; and you may now do anything you like without the 
certainty of its being very carefully uoted, and registered in the 
bureau. | 

“Accept my best thanks,” said Darcy, laughing, ‘‘ for this 
intimation. It is a proof to me that in time other people will 
ulso be satisfied of my innocence, and inspires a hope that the real 
murderers will be discovered. Allow me also, monsieur, to thank 
your administration for the very’ courteous way in which the 
surveillance you mention has been conducted ; had you not told me 
of it I would never have discovered it.”’ 

‘*‘'We always wish to act with politeness,’’ said the inspector, 
with a bow; ‘‘but allow me to go on. Now that our suspicions 
are removed, it is just, and may be useful, to take yon into our 
confidence. There is a lady, a Mrs. Legh, in Edinburgh, who takes 
an extreme interest in you, or rather in the murderer of Count 
Grenville. We have been in frequent correspondence with her since 
vour acquittal. Can you enlighten us on her connection with Count 
Grenville? We know already,’’ said the Frenchman, smiling, “ the 
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connection which was to have taken place between you and her 
daughter ; and allow me to compliment your good taste.”’ 
“Have you seen her ?”’ said Darcy. ‘ Is she in France?’ 

“No, she is not in France, nor have I been in England to see 
her. Formerly that would have been part of my duty ; now, thanks 
to photography, that is unnecessary. I have got Miss Legh’s carte- 

de-visite in my pocket. Here it is. 

' The Frenchman produced a beautifully-coloured and very 
accurate photograph of Miss Legh. ‘‘ Here also,’’ said he, “are 
a few other pictures which may be of use to us;’’ and, to Darcy’s 
surprise, he produced the carte-de-visite of himself, Mrs. Legh, Sir 
Philip Warden, Mr. Brian, and Sir Philip Warden’s servant. ‘ This 
’ last. carte-de-visite,”’ said he, ‘‘is, ] consider, the most important of 
all. If I am not mistaken, we know something about that gentleman, 
and, at present, efforts are making to find him out. I cannot 
promise that when we have found him we will be any nearer our 
mark; but our method is, in the first place, to get hold of all the 
details of the history of every one directly or even remotely, con- 
nected with the case, submitted to our investigation, even though 
these details have no relevancy whatever with the case. That man’s 
biography, and Mrs. Legh’s, are the only ones still incomplete. We 
will have them both in a day or two; and then we must conjecture 
the solution which will give a unity to the apparently discordant 
material we have selected, and now let me return to my original 
position,—can you tell me anything of Mrs. Legh ? 

Darcy told all he knew of that lady, and as it has a bearing on 
our story, and ought perhaps to have been given by us in a former 
part of our narrative, we will give it now. 

It was in the summer of 1830, shortly after Darcy had entered 
the Grammar School of Norton, that a widow lady and her daughter 
came to that ancient town. Where they had come from no one 
knew. They had arrived by the Bath coach; but good society in 
Norton had discovered that they had not come from Bath, and as 
. the guard and driver of ‘the coach, and the coach itself, disappeared 
on the opening of the railway, the mystery remained unexplained, 
It was soon found out, however, that Mrs. Legh had the manners of 
a lady; and as she paid her way regularly, and kept up a modest 
yet liberal style of living, and was, moreover, a resular attendant 
with her daughter at church, the rector, with whose curate Darcy 
Was boarded, had considered it bis duty to cailon her. His 
impression was favouruble, not the less so as she avowed herself a 
catholic, for the Reverend Mr. Adair was of the very highest 
church. In time an invitation to dinuer to the rectory-house 
Was teudered and accepted, ‘ilie widow made a favourable im. 
Pression on the guests who were present, and also on the rector’s 
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wife. She was meek, gentle, and well-bred; but what ingratiated 
her most with the rector was a discovery he made, namely, that 
she was an Italian by birth. This was not even suspected by any 
one elsein Norton who had yet met her, nor could it have been 
easily detected from Ler accent or idiom. Indeed, it was the very 
correctness of accent and idiom which excited the suspicions of the 
rector. He inferred that a language used so faultlessly and 
elegantly, had been carefully and laboriously acquired, and had not 
been picked up insensibly as we do our native tongue. Her enthu. 
siasm for Italy and sympathy with the cause of freedom, also 
suggested to him her real nationality ; and an abrupt question put 
to her in the Italian tongue, and whish was at once responded to in 
the same language, verified the justice of his conclusion. The 
widow saw she was discovered, and she exhibited so much regret and 
azitation that the rector’s ready sympathy was enlisted and his 
secrecy secured. He alone in Norton knew that Mrs. Legh was an 
Italian, and he kept the secret to himself ; this secret was a bond of 
union between them. Many were the conversations they had 
together in the rectory in the Italian tongue, which, although not. 
understood by the rector’s wife, did not excite her jealousy ; for the 
rector of Norton was one of those guileless, and yet noble characters, 
whom it is impossible to suppose can be guilty of treachery or 
wrong. 

Mrs. Legh’s daughter was also an object of interest and love, 
Bella, as a child, carried all hearts by storm. Her uncommon 
beauty, her high animal spirits, and her sweet temper, were irresist- 
able. The rector and his wife, childless themselves, loved her as 
their own, and she was as often at the rector’s as in her mother's 
house. Darcy had also become a favourite and a frequent visitor ; 
und thus it was that the youth of sixteen worshipped the little girl, 
and preferred joining her in her sports to any other pursuit. And 
the little cirl loved bim and the rector and his wife; and Mrs. Legh 
looked with pleasure on their mutual passion. The rector, who 
had been at the same colleze with Sir Philip Warden, had been 
consulted in the education of Darcy, and it had been by his advice 
that he had been sent to Norton. Sir Philip and the rector fre- 
quently corresponded, and the principal topic of their letters was the 
training of Darcy, and their provision for his future welfare. ‘There 
was one point on which they agreed, namely, that a pure love in 
boyhood was the best preservative against youthful folly, and an 
early marriage the most probable means of escape from shipwreck 
in life. And when the rector toid Sir Philip of Darcy's first love 
he intimated his delight at the news, and wrote thut if the attach- 
ment ripened, money would not be wanting, if necessary. This the 
rector communicated to Mrs. Legh, without, however, telling her 
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the name of the guardian who had thus promised to smooth the 


way of life ; for Sir Philip had made it part of his arrangement with 


the rector that his name should not be mentioned, even to Darcy, 
til he himself judged it expedient. 

The rector’s patronage of Mrs. Legh was sufficient to introduce 
her into society in Norton, and as the upper thirty—for to that 
number good society was restricted in the small town—ceased to 
inquire into her antecedents, they, after a time began to con. 
sider ber and her daughter as naturally belonging to their own 
town. 

It was shortly before Darcy left Norton, that Mrs. Legh and 


her daughter had gone to Scotland. Her departure was the result 


of a sudden resolution ; and it took every one by surprise, and again 
set good society into an eager inquiry as to where Mrs. Legh had 
originally come from. But no light being obtainable on that 
important subject, and the declaration of the rector, that Mrs, Legh 
had imparted to him her reasons for leaving Norton, and that, 
though he could not reveal them, they were quite satisfactory, 
threw good society into a fever of curiosity, which lasted for a fort- 
night, aud then the good old town went to sleep again. 

Now, the rector had not entirely kept Mrs. Legh’s secrets ; for 
he thought it his duty to tell Darcy that Mrs. Legh was an Italian 
by birth, and that a marriage with her daughter would be 
objectionable on the score of want of connection, intimations which 
had been received by. Darcy with complete indifference. Mrs. 
Legh, he said, is a lady, and her daughter an angel, and he was 
only twenty-one, and he thought himself clever. He had no money, 
that he knew, and he, too, had no relations; but they were both 
young, and in youth May lasts longer than it does as we get older, 
We still believe in the phantoms of hope, in spite of the history of 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 

It may be gathered from this retrospect that Darcy had little 


information to give the Frenchman, but that little seemed 
‘satisfactory. 


Darcy began to suspect that what the detective called amuse- 
ment was in reality duty; for if it were not, the ten minutes or 
quarter of an hour, which were usually employed in discussing the 
probabilities of any theory of the Westminster murder, which had 
occurred to either, constituted such a minimum of duty as hardly 
explained the liberal supplies of money with which his companion 
was furnished. All the rest of the days, except the quarter of an 
hour, were, as a rule, spent by Darcy and the inspector in the way 
in which time is spent by the well-dressed population of Paris, so 


- far as a mere foreigner can judge, namely, in doing nothing. They 


made excursions together to Versailles, St. Germain, and Fontan. 
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bleau, and, indeed, to all places in the environs of the capital ; and 
there was not an evening which was not spent in some place of 
amusement, generally at the theatres, but occasionally at houses 
where high play was practised contrary to police regulations. 

Darcy resisted all the temptations which this course of life 
threw in his way. It served as a distraction to his thoughts, but 
it did not attract him further. His companion, on the other hand, 
entered con amore into anything which was going on, and seemed 
the most insouciant of the party. Darcy, however, who watched 
his companion narrowly, thought that much of his bonhommie was 
assumed, for he observed that the dim, dreamy eyes of the 
inspector had ever the same calm, abstracted look, which he 
had observed, which, however, never allowed the minutest inci- 
dent to escape his observation. On one or two occasions when 
gambling ran high, Darcy, who never joined, noticed the inspector 
lean across the table and make a slight remark to one or other of 
the gamesters, to which the party addressed replied by a look at 
the mantlepiece. And this very evening, at one of these gambling. 
houses, a scene occurred which explained a little more clearly to 
Darcy the functions of an inspector of police. 

It was one of the most fashionable haunts of the kind they had 
visited that evening; that is to say, it was an establishment where 
stakes were high, for the company could uot be said to be select, 
everyone being bien-venu who chose to throw his Napoleons in 
sufficient profusion on the table. But yet in this repaire there 
were some of the principal men in Paris, statesmen and financiers, 
who tried to obtain relaxation for the waste of thonght by the 
pleasant excitement of risking a fourth or sixth of their fortune on 
the throw of the dice or therun of the ball. Darcy wondered at 
the recuperative powers some of these gentlemen possessed ; for not 
a few of them, according to the well-informed calculations of the 
inspector, had lost all they were known to possess in the world four 
or five times, and yet were sure to be met, a few days afterwards, 
at the same place in the same occupation, and, apparentiy, with 
undiminished resources. The inspector seemed on the most 
intimate terms with all those possessors of the secret of alchemy, 
but they did not seem at first to like his attentions, and rather 
repulsed his overtures. Sooner or later, however, they had become 
his bosom friends, and welcomed him obsequiously whenever he 
entered the room. 

**I see two of my children,’’ said the inspector to Darcy, as 
they entered the room, and were immediately greeted deferen- 
tially bythe two gentlemen he so affectionately alluded to. 

‘** How do you get on?’’ said the inspector. ‘ Ah!’’ looking 
at the rouleaux on the table, “luck at last. I said so, the time 
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would come. No, you have not gained it, only staked it; well, 


well, tbe time will come.”’ 


“Not this time, however,’’ said the banker, as he swept the 

into the counter. ‘“ Make your game, gentlemen.” 

One of the parties who had lost turned deadly pale. ‘* I will 

y no more to-night,’’ said he. 

“ What,” said the inspector, “cleared out again, Eugéne? I 
never saw such luck. Fortune, surely, must now be tired of 

tion; it is. against all the doctrine of chance that one 
should lose always; it must now be ten to one at least that you 
gain upon your-next venture. Try one-more, I advise you.’’ 

‘It is my last attempt,’ said Eugéne—‘“ 1 have no more 
money to stake with, and Monsieur Le Banquier does not give 
credit.” 

“Speak to me,’’ whispered the inspector. ‘‘ My friend here, 
Mr. Seymour,”’ for Darcy had resumed his alias, ‘‘ has money, and 
will give you another chance; but we wish to know where Lebelle-. 
tier is.”” 

This was said in a whisper. The man addressed drew him- 
self haughtily up, “Sir,” said he, ‘‘ who do you take me for?’’ 
“Let me inform you,”’ said the inspector, and he whispered in 
his ear. ‘‘ Come, my friend,”’ said the inspector, kindly, ‘‘ you are 
excited,;' let us adjourn to the ante-room and have an ice.”’ 

‘‘T believe I had better,” said the party addressed, aloud. “I 
will be back directly,”’ said he to the banquier; ‘* probably fate 
will be more prosperous when I return.”’ 

The inspector, Darcy, and Eugéne adjourned to the ante-room. 
“Let no one come in,’”’ said the inspector to the waiter. The 
waiter nodded assent; then leaning across to the inspector he 
whispered, “ Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘in twenty minutes from this 
time.”’ 

“ Now, gentlemen,”’ said the inspector, ‘‘ let us make ourselves 
comfortable ; we will not be interrupted, and we have a little 
business to do. But, before commencing, a glass of champagne 
will help to dissipate the fumes of the saloon, which I have always 
remarked cloud the intellect and give a bias to its judgments. 
Now,” he continued, after they had each drank a couple of 
glasses, “ let us, in the first place, eliminate the element of chance, 
rather, you will admit, a singular request to make in this place; 
but,”” said he, ‘‘ Kugéne Bazas, there is, in reality, no longer any 
Chance for you. You have entered the regions of fate.”’ The tone 
of the inspector's voice had changed. It was no longer that of the 
boon companion—it was that of the judye. ‘“ Yes,” he continued, 
“ Kugéne Bazas, the time has come when things must be explained. 
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I am inspector of the police ; you are Eugéne Bazas, formerly of the 
Bagne Toulon. I will not say what you were before.” 

The man accused showed nerve. ‘‘ Bah!”’ said he; ‘‘ my good 
Mr. Verve, do not try these tricks with me. I have read ‘Les 
Miserables,’ and as I happen to know who I am, and as my name 
is not Bazas, I am not to be frightened, even though you are what 
you say.” 

“Quite right !”’ said the inspector. ‘‘ I shall know by-and-bye 
whether you or I am right. There used to be a custom at Toulon 
of branding the prisoners. 

Eugéne looked furtively round the room. Darcy, who had 
watched him keenly, observed him clutch one of the fire-arms, as 
he said playfully, “My dear fellow, I do not dislike a joke; but 
T am somewhat fastidious, and the present does not suit my taste. 
Suppose we return to the saloon.”’ 

With those words he rose, turning his back as he did so upon 
the imspector and Darcy. ‘The former sat still, but Darcy instinc. 
tively rose, and as he did so he saw that Eugene had the poker 
in his hands, and was leaning meditatively on it as he looked at 
the fire. 

“ Eugéne,”’ said the inspector calmy, and without moving, “ we 
are very comfortable here. Do sit down, and let us talk like rational 
men. You cannot suppose that, knowing you to be Eugéne 
Bazas I, am such a fool as to make the announcement without 
having you fully in my power. Look here, and sit down,’’ and the 
inspector took out uf his pocket a pistol, which he deliberately 
cocked. ‘‘One movement more,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ with that 
ugly implement in your hand, and I shall be forced to use this 
little elegant apparatus, which however, has the disadvantage of 
creating a scene. Listen tome. I am inspector of police ; I have 
long watched you. You have for weeks been my special care and 
my duty, and to-night I must bring matters to a crisis. In ten 
minutes from this time two gendarmes will be here, and you will 
be removed unless you ayree to my terms.”’ 

The inspector knew his man.- Eugéne Bazas, forcat, escaped 
from the galleys, sunk back on his chair, a cold sweat broke on his 
forehead, and a deadly pallor overspread his face. 

The inspector observed him critically. 

‘«There,”’ said he to Darcy, “is a specimen how we act. I 
need that man, aud now I have him, body and soul.’’ 

‘*Eugéne,”’ said he, “you have lost the throw; you must 
accept my terms. They are not so bad as I*might impose. You 
know what awaits you if I denounce you. Your evasion from Toulon 
is bad enough—you are aware of the consequences; but how have 
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you employed your vacation. Man, I know everything you have 
done. I know the forgery you committed on Lacepéde, I know 
“that you were one of the gang which broke into Lovet’s, Rue 
Richelieu. It was you who robbed Robino, in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Nay, you have got modesty at last; you do not deny 
anything 1" 

‘* You are the devil himself,’’ said the bandit. 

‘* Pardon me,’’ said the inspector ; ‘I have not that honour. 
On the contrary, I am rather an opponent to his satanic majesty ; 

and to prove this to you, I offer you your liberty on conditions,”’ 

“‘ Let me hear the conditions !”’ 

‘** You must expect these conditions to be somewhat onerous, 
mon cher. It would not do to let you escape unless some very con- 
siderable advantage were attained. I suspect society would not 
thank me. You are one scoundrel —a dangerous one, I admit; but 
you are rather a bungler, or you and I would not be having this 
confidential chat together. Your cigar has gone out—a light, there ! 
—Well, to continue, 1, as the guardian at present of society, if I let 
you off, must secure some of your friends, who are as dangerous as 
yourself; and to come at once to the point, I mentioned those little 
affairs in which you have been engaged since you escaped the 
forgery, the robbery at the Rue Richelieu, and the robbery of 
Robino. We will let the last pass, for you had no accomplices, 
and Robino can get another watch; but when you broke into 
Lovet’s shop there were with you Soulis, Lacroc, and Bordet. You 
can tell me where thése gentlemen are to be found. O no,’’ as 
Eugene attempted to speak, ‘‘ I don’t want the information now ; 
there will be plenty of time. Then the forgery, how many were 
concerned in that ? I don’t want the uames, only the number; were 
there four, five, six ?——’’ 

Eu éne nodded his head affirmatively. 

“Six ? we never could exactly make out the number, but six 
will do; and you will give us their names at your leisure. And 
now one other favour, my friend.’’ 

‘* Curse you !’’ said Eugéne, “ you will drive me mad with your 
politeness. I will not give you one iota of the information you 
demand.” 

“You won’t, will you ?”’ said the inspector, in the same drawling 
voice. ‘* Francois !’’ said he aloud. 

The waiter entered. 

‘* Are the gentlemen I sent you for downstairs ?”’ 

“They are in my room,”’ said the waiter. ‘‘ They wait the 
orders of monsieur.”’ 

“ Very well ; bring them with you next time I call for you.’’— 
“ Now,” he continued, turning to Bazas, ‘‘do you still continue 
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obstinate? Just consider the consequences a little—you know 
what the galleys are; you know what department of them you 
would be sent to. Instead of all that, you may have your liberty, 
and,’’ said the inspector, pausing, “as [ am a good-natured fellow, 
here is five hundred francs,” placing a bundle of billets de banque 
on the table. 7 | 

“You know,” said Eugéne, “ my liberty would not last long if 
I complied with your request. 1 would be found in the Seine in a 
week, and the five hundred francs would not be of much use in 
the Morgue.” 

“Silly fellow!” said the gensdarme. ‘‘ Do you suppose I had 
not thought of that. IfI did not know that, toa certainty, you 
would be assasinated in Paris,do you think I would offer you liberty ? 
You, Eugene Bazas? No; I love Paris too well to turn out on her 
streets a wild beast like you!’ 

Bazas stared with astonishment. 

“* Don’t look so surprised, my dear fellow; I ain quite serious in 
the proposal I made to you; quite certain, that within a fortnight 
you would be assinated in Paris,.and nevertheless sure that you 
will accept my offer .”’ 

‘* There is no use,” said Bazas, doggedly, “‘ punishing me before 
my time. Allons, let us go. I will not speak another word.”’ 

‘‘ Not at present, Eugéne Bazas, because I don’t wish it, but 
in a day or two we will have all we wish out of you ; and another 
little matter, by-the.bye, which I had almost forgotten. Can you 
tell me where your brother Leon is at present! He was, you 
know, valet to Sir Philip Warden, and conducted himself very well 
when with that gentleman. | 

Eugéne did not reply. 

** Well,”’ said the inspector, “that is nearly ail I have to say. 
We understand each other except in one little matter which has 
escaped your perspicuity. Paris is not the whole world; you would 
be tolerably safe if sent to America or Australia, and once there, 
after you have done the State the little services required of you, | 
know ‘you will mot venture back to Paris.”’ 

A gleam of intelligence passed over Bazas’s face. The inspector 
was victorious. 

“*] thought so!” said he complacently. ‘‘ You will be so kind as 
accompany me and this gentleman—a cab waits for us at the 
door. But before going let us show ourselves at the salon, and 
make our congé like gentlemen.”’ 

The three returned accordingly to the table. Darcy knew not 
whether to admire most the affectionate and intimate manner of 
the inspector to Bazas, or the cool sang-froid of the iatter 
gentleman. 
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During his absence he had been lucky. He had gained 
one thousand francs. 

“Take up your money, Eugéne,”’ said the inspector, “ and 
tempt the fickle goddess no more to-night. Let us go home.”’ 

“With gill my heart,’’ said Bazas. ‘‘I must keep my head 
clear, as I have to see the governor to-morrow. Adieu, gentlemen. 
Au révoir, next night.”’ 

“ Bravo |’’ said the inspector, as they went down stairs arm-in. 
arm, ‘‘ You are not so harmless as I thought, Eugene; and had — 
I not made a bargain, I believe I would have kept you, and taken 
my,own measures to catch your friends; but Iam a man of my 
word; you will come home with me. You will be well treated, 
get a good dinner and fair wine every day, and it will not take 
above a week to get everything you have to say reduced into 
writing, and verified by a few testing facts, which will correct any 
inaccuracy of memory to which gentlemen of your lively imagina- 
tion, my dear Kugéne, are liable.” 

















SHORT PAPERS ON MANY SUBJECTs. 
BY DR. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


I 


Oty AGE.—Mrs. Charles commences one of her charming and 
popular works with the following quaint sentence, “‘ No one, who 
has not tried, can imagine what a pleasant thing it is to be, unde- 
niably and consciously, an ald woman; I mean literally, not 
symbolically.”” She might have added that there was also some. 
thing delightful in being an old man, if, when approaching the 
dark, unknown life lying beyond the tomb, he could confidently 
look back on a well-spent, an useful, a happy career. 

Old age is uot always a disease—the repulsive and untrue defini. 
tion of it I once remember reading. Generally speaking, no doubt, 
it is not as pleasant as the morning of life. The infirmities it 
brings with it ; the gaps it finds in the circle of one’s friends; the 
painful prospect of soon wandering forth all alone into the gloomy, 
the awful future, where there will be no loving hand to grasp, 
no light to cheer, are terrible. Yet, if the old man or woman 
has gone through life nobly and uprightly ; if, to take the place of 
the many who are gone, fresh faces cluster around ; if sweet smiles 
from the young make less bitter the loss of those loving glances 
which the grave has taken to itself; if, above all, there is firm 
reliance on that merciful God, who will never neglect, never for- 
sake His children—why, then, old age will have joys of its own 
and the closing hours may be as bright, as peaceful as those far- 
distant ones, when, hopefully and confidently, the heat and burden 
of the morning were encountered and borne. 

Not less beautiful the calm glorious sunset of a night in June 
than the brilliant sunrise which, sixteen hours before, had brought 
joy and hope to all whose eyes were” gladdened by it. Not less 
beautiful, I venture to think, the peaceful sinking to rest of the 
aged man or woman over whose head have passed the experience, 
the vicissitudes, the joys and the sorrows of eighty long years, 
and whose happy and tranquil evening is a fitting sequel to the 
hopes, and trials, and disappointments of the unclouded morning, 
than was that fair and promising morning itself. 


II. 


Tue Fear or Deata.—“ He was a brave man and did not 
fear death ;”’ a sentence something like this I have many times 
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read, especially in second-rate novels. Could the writers have 
known what one, at least, of their readers thought of them and 
their brave man they would not have felt flattered. 

A brave man is not one whose animal courage makes him in. 
different to danger just because he cannot comprehend the nature 
of that which he is encountering. He is one who, though thie 
gense of duty enables him to go heroically through dangers, and 
even prompts him to sacrifice his life, understands what he is doing 
and weighs well its cost. He may face death, but dogs he not fear 
death? Does he not think of the friends whom he may soon 
leave for ever, of those fair scenes in the midst of which he has 
been happy, of those hopes not yet realised, of those sins not yet 
atoned for? Does he, too, not think of the life beyond the grave, 
of that mighty God whom he is about to see face to face, and at 
whose hands he will so soon receive his sentence? He may hold 
the broadest views, religious and political ; but when he can almost 
hear the rustling of the wings of the Angel of Death he must have 
little true courage if he can avoid a shudder. 

The more cultured, imaginative, and sensitive the nature of the 
man the yreater the probability that the approach of death will 
try to the uttermost the courage, which, ho wever, can only exist 
where these qualities are present. The heroism of nervous, thought- 
ful men, when they voluntarily and for the sake of others, place 
themselves in the post of greatest peril is what no ordinary person 
can comprehend. ‘“‘ Greater love can no man show than that a 
man should give his lifé for his friend.’’ Greater courage can no 
man show than to face death, calmly and hopefully, though know- 
jng all he is about to lose, all that may await him. Then, what. 
ever may be said about the certainty of the approach of death, 
some time or another, «nd the little difference it makes whether it 
comes at twenty or at ninety—for come it must before very long 
~ the feeling that the grave is opening its portals to receive him 
might well fill the heart of the bravest with dread, and make him 
Aesert the post of duty and of peril, There never was a truly 
brave man who did not fear death ; there have been many cowards, 
who, because incapable of understanding their meaning, have been 
indifferent to death and danver. 


Ill. 


‘* Miserkmmvs.’’—In the beautiful cloisters of Worcester Cathe- 
dral, close to the door leading into the nave, is a tombstone with 
one Latin word engraved upon it—‘ Miserrimus '’—in English, 
“most wretched.”’ 

There appears to be no other revord of the life of the unhappy 
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being who slumbers beneath. His age, his country, his history, 
his sorrows are apparently all unknown. Conjectures are unavail. 
ing. The veil will never more be lifted from the sorrowful record 
of that blighted and hopeless existence. 

Poets, moralists, essayists, and divines have wondered who is 
buried there; but no answer comes fromthe tomb. The indifferent, 
the hard-hearted, the stupid, are startled as they read that: one 
sad, ominous word, which keeps alive the remembrance of a life 
of sorrow which even the grave could not contain. 

All we know, all we probably ever shall know, is that, in the 
venerable cloisters of Worcester, long centuries ago, was buried 
some one, cleric or layman we know not, the history of whose life 
is summed up in that one dreadful word—‘ miserrimus.”’ 

It may sound harsh to say so, but it seems to me wrong that 
the cathedral authorities allowed that word to be placed on the 
tombstone in the first place. No one with an atom of feeling in 
his nature can pass that spot without being made ‘wretched and 
gloomy, though he cannot know the sins and temptations of the poor 
creature, who lies there. No moral can be conveyed, it seems to me, 
to anyone by that word, for all context has been swept away. Did 
we know more, perhaps, instead of making us uselessly wretched 
that tombstone might teach us an impressive and useful lesson. 
It might tell us that the wages of sin is sorrow and retribution; 
it might help to keep some from wandering into the dark paths of 
crime and vice. As it is, a visit to that spot, so cold and gloomy, 
only fills the heart with pity for an erring brother, who, of one 
flesh with us, is as little known to us as if he had lived and died on 
one of the most distant planets. There is, in my opinion, no 
sadder spot on earth than the cloisters of Worcester. 


IV. 


Women’s Ricuts.—It appears singular to me that the advo- 
cates of women’s rights—that is to say, the persons who claim for 
women, not only the freedom to enter all the professions and call- 
ings open to men, but who assert the inherent intellectual equality 
of the sexes, and who support. these pretensions by trying to prove 
that women have the same abilities and powers as men—generally 
forget how few really distinguished women there have been. Of 
course some persons deny the truth of the above statement, and, 
in that case, agreement between the disputants is impossible. But 
-a@ more formidable plea is that often urged, that, though the 
finest female intellects are inferior to those of their rivals, there 
is a much higher average of ability among women than men. 
This means that, though there are no lady Miltons and Voltaires, 
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there are many more women of good ability than men, as it ig said 


there are parts of the world where the average height of the 


~ people is decidedly above that of countries having proportionately 


many more tall men, but unfortunately still more very small 
ones. 


Now and then ladies and gentlemen, clamouring for perfect 
freedom for the two sexes, condescend to inform their opponents 
that, though there have been more male than female celebrities, 
the explanation is be sought in the unfairness with which the 
female sex is treated. “‘Who can tell,’’ it is asked, “‘ whether ladies 
are unfit to be generals, statemen, surgeons, barristers, clergymen, 


‘as long as they are debarred from entering these professions? Who 


can tell whether women are not the equals of men until they are 
both educated alike, and given the same opportunities of distin- 
guishing themselves ?” 

I should be disposed to attach more importance to these objec- 
tions were I not aware that in those callings which are and always 
have been open to women, they have utterly failed to equal their 
male rivals. | 

Can Mrs. Worthington Bliss and Claribel be compared with 
Handel, Spohr, Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, and Auber? Can 
Sappho, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Mrs. Opie, Madame de la 
Mothe Guyon, and the charming Felicia Hemans, compare with 
Milton, Dryden, Byron, Petrarch, Virgil, Homer?’ Can even 
Mary Somerville be placed in the balance ayainst Pascal, Arago, 
Galileo, Archimedes?» Can Mrs. Penrose, better known by her 
nom de plume as Mrs. Markham, be held to equal Macaulay, Hume, 
Bancroft, Froude, Thucydides, Xenophon? Can Olympia Moratta, 
for whuse abilities and learning I have profound respect, be con- 
sidered any set-off against Bentley and Porson, Pusey and Max 
Miiller? Can Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss Dinah Muloch, Miss 
Yonge, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, compete with Scott, Manzoni, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Fielding? Can even Marian Evans and Jane Austen 


outweigh Lytton and Thackeray? ‘To all these questions there 


can be but one answer. 

Even among painters—surely painting is open to both sexes— 
can the splendid productions of Rosa Bonheur and the superb 
‘Roll Call,”’ of Miss Thompson be placed in the scale against 
the masterpieces of Alfred Elmore, Holman Hunt, Millais, and 
Frith, among living English painters alone, or against the long, 
lony list, of great painters whom Italy, Flanders, England, Greece, 
ay, and France and Germany have, in ages past, produced ? Why, 
all the masterpieces of female art in the world scarcely deserve 
mention by the side of the splendid masterpieces of Murillo and 
Sir Anthony Vandyck. It would take hvurs to enumerate all the 
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men, who, in a hundred walks, have left a name that will last for 
ever, who have done or written something noteworthy, which the 
_ world cannot afford to let die. Fifty names, at the outside, would 
embrace all the women who have left their mark on the age in 
which they flourished. 

In one walk of life alone women have held their own against 
rivals—that ignoble walk which consists in being the favourites 
of a powerful, arbitrary monarch. But women will not care to 
know that Madame de Pompadour, Madame de Maintenon, Nell 
Gwynne, Jane Shore, Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, and Abigail Masham, are quite equal to Villiers, the 
Despencers, and Piers Gaveston. 

But, in sober earnest, the rights of women should be conceded 
as a right, and not asafavour. All those professions in which they 
can successfully engage should be flung open to them. They 
should not be prevented from giving their attention to any kind 
of occupation in which they can do good to themselves and the 
world. But I should deeply regret were women, in their eager- 
ness to prove their equality to man, to forget that peaceful home 
life in which men cannot take their place, and where they can 
succeed to perfection in making themselves and others happy. 


V. 


Rosa BonHEUR.—There is a lady—of course, I refer to Rosa 
Bonheur—whose transcendent ability as a painter of animal and 
still life places her little below the late Sir Edwin Landseer. 
There is something indescribable in her paintings, so beautiful, so 
natural, so life-like. 

This gifted woman is the daughter of an able French artist, 
who, in her early childhood, directed her studies, and gave her the 
inestimable benefit of his advice and experience. He used to take 
her with him into the country; and, while he was busily en- 
gazed in his work, though never too busy to remember her, she 
passed her time studying and copying nature. ‘To those early 
lessons she owes more than to anything else, except to her own 
wonderful genius and untiriring perseverance. 

Roza Bonheur was born at Bordeaux, in 1822, and from an 
early ace appears to have devoted herself to art. Some of her 
brothers and sisters have attained great eminence as painters. ‘I'he 
painting, which established her reputation, is her ‘* L:bourage 
Nivernais.”” But another masterpiece, better known in this 
country, is her ** Horsefair ;’’ the latter was exhibited, in 1855, at 
the French Ixhibition, in London, and called forth a burst of 


admiration which her later efforts have deepened. 
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Take one of her most beautiful paintings—‘ The Return from 
. Pasture’’—what is there in it so charming, so sublime? It is not 
that the picture is merely the representation of nature—a very 
unsuccessful and poor painting may be that. It is that the glories 
of the summer evening, the exquisite contour of living animals, are 
jdealised, and, at the same time made so real, so beautiful, 
presented, as it were, so vividly to the eye of the spectator, that 
the painting produces an effect on the mind which the original 
could not. 

Though charming enough, the scene depicted, in the ‘* Return 
from Pasture,’’ is not an uncommon one. In the foreground are 
some cattle and a few sheep, and a peasant lad, on horseback, 
is driving them homewards. At the back the sun is majesti-’ 
cally setting, and its last rays are lighting up the sky“with the 
splendour of a fairy scene. 

A thousand times, every summer evening, a similar scene is 
being enacted in different parts of Europe. The subject is so 
homely that it would seem hard, nay, impossible, to give the 
representation of it on canvas an interest that never flags. But see 
the creative power of genius. A picture, true to life, even in its 
minutest particular, is by the painter’s magic art made almost 
sublime. The cattle in the foreground, slowly returning home- 
wards, have an interest for us no living cattle would possess. 

The sheep, on whose backs the sun is shining so brilliantly 
are in all respects natural, and yet the expression, the grace of 
outliue, the grouping give them beauty, a charm that the same 
sheep would never have in real life. And, then, the boy on horse. 
back,—what a lovely picture of a shepherd lad! He is not remark. 
able for beauty, or stature, or intelligence : his horse is not unlike 
ten thousand horses to be found in any English county: yet the 
boy and the horse together have something about them which 
no one could faithfully describe, but which gives them more 
interest and greater attractions, than all the shepherd boys have 
ever possessed who have driven cattle home on a summer evening, 
mounted on quiet, badly-groomed horses. 


VI. 


Tue Rott-Catut.—This celebrated picture, by Miss Thompson, 
-ayoung English artist only twenty-six years old, has for more than 
@ year been the wonder and admiration of all classes. It has been 
seen by hundreds of thousands of spectators, not as usually the 
ease, belonging exclusively to the better-educated classes. Well 
dors the Roll-Call deserve this admiration, for a more remarkable 
work never was produced by an English lady. 

The subject is happily chosen, one which, for an Englishman, must 
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always have interest. The scene is the muster of the Foot-Guards on 
the afternoon of the Battle of Inkermann at least, some of the news. 
papers have given it this name; but Miss Thompson, certainly as 
good an authority as the newspapers, has not stated that it represents 
the afternoon of that gloomy November day. The name she gave 
it is the “‘ Muster of the Guards after a winter battle in the 
Crimea.”’ The snow on the ground is enough to show that the 
scene depicted is not that of Inkermann, which, unless I am 
mistaken, was fought on a gloomy autumn morning, when snow 
was not lying on the ground. 

To the left of the picture is an officer on horseback. In the 
very front, and to theright of the mounted officer, is an orderly 
calling the roll. Before him, stands a small body of gigantic guards. 
men, the remainder of the Coldstreams. A great fight is over, a 
dear-bought victory gained, and the survivors of the carnage and 
strife of what may have been an awful and memorable morning, are 
drawn up for the lists of the killed and wounded to be made out. 
The picture is wonderfully like what, no doubt, often actually 
took place. There is none of the romance and glitter which some 
people associate with war, and this adds greatly io the value and 
importance of the painting. 

The expression on the faces of the men, the wonderful perfection 
with which every bear-skin, every tunic, every rifle is drawn, the 
sad, yearning look of some of the men, mourning for fallen com- 
panions, the resolute, sorrowful bearing of all, the mained limbs, are 
all so sternly natural that no one can turn away without having a 
better conception than any verbal description would convey of the 
sad scenes which “after the battle’’ presents. 

The genius of the young artist will, no doubt, not desert her, and 
in the future her name and reputation may go down to posterity 
among the greatest of the present century. 


VIL. 


THE OLD Frexcu Wan.—It is a long time since the Battle of 
Waterloo restored peace to Europe, sorely in need of repose ; it is 
much longer since the crowning victory of Trafalgar broke the naval 
power of France for halfa century. A still greater number of years 
have flown away since the commencement of the troubles which 
culminated in a quarter of a century of bloody hostilities. Yet, a 
short time ago many officers and privates still survived, who not 
only remembered the commencement of those wars, but had actually 
played an important part in the earliest of the battles of the great 
French revolution. 

It is so long since the events occurred to which I have just 
alluded that it seems almost inconceivable that men are still alive 
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who took part in them; but I shall confine my remarks to a few 
of the veterans who have recently gone to their rest. 
: Not ten years have elapsed since Lord Combermere, who com. 
manded the allied forces under the Iron Duke in the Peninsula, 
ae away at the age of 93, while as recently as the 12th of 
January of the present year died at Brighton Admiral Sir Augustus 
P. Westphall, the last surviving officer of Nelson’s ship—the 
Victory—at Trafalgar. A few days earlier the sailor who was in 
charge of the boat which landed Napoleon at St. Helena, sixty 
years ago, died at the age of 96. Almost on the same day died 
Captain Payne, formerly of the Grenadiers, aged 91, who had seen 
gome hard fighting before many of the white-haired men of the 
present day were born. Five years ago died Lord Gough, who 
entered the army in 1794, and still more recently Field-Marshal 
Sir John Fox Burgoyne, the son of the unprincipled and unsuccess. 
ful, though courtly and accomplished General Burgoyne, of the old 
American war of independence, passed away. Sir John Burgoyne 
held an important command in the Peninsula sixty years ago, and 
yet survived the close of that great war nearly two generations. 
The past winter has greatly thinned the ranks of the survivors 
of the old wars, fought before our fathers were born, and while our 
grandfathers were babies in arms. Only a few aged soldiers are still 
alive who connect us with Nelson, Abercrombie,and Moore. One 
of these relics of olden times died on the 15th of March, at Brighton : 
Field-Marshal Sir William Maynard Gomm, a gallant old soldier, 
Colonel of the Coldstreams and Constable of the Tower, had served 
everywhere and had done good service everywhere. He carried the 
colours of his regiment into action, in Holland, in 1798, and was 
made a K.C.B., in 1815. One feels that in losing such brave 
veterans something has dropped out of the history of the world, 
which increases the interval separating us from the great wars and 
memorable events of seventy and eighty long years ago. 


VIII. 


A Mopern Batrie.—Reviews and mimic representations of 
battles have always possessed for me a strange and inexplicable 
interest The onler, the discipline, the fine physique of the men, 
the enlivening strains of the bands, have had and still have for me 
4 charm, a fascination, which nothing else has ever imperilled. 

Before I knew quite so much of the circumstances amid which 
battles are really fought, I used to watch with great admiration 
some of the caricatures of war at which I chanced to be present. 
On one occasion I found myself near two thousand men, five deep, 
Who for a quarter of an hour were keeping up a terrific fusillade on 
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an imaginary enemy a couple of hundred yards off. It was a pretty 
sight, but quite unlike areal battle. On another occasion I remem. 
ber skirmishers being thrown out from a dense mass of infantry, 
The skirmishers were in the old order of two-and-two. One man 
fires, and runs back, and loads; his comrade then fires, and, in 
like manner, retreats behind his companion. The ground was as 
level as a table, and the pairs of skirmishers so close together that, 
drawn out in a single line, they would have found it difficult to 
keep within the space they were occupying. Their main body was 
drawn up, four deep, fifty yards off, and presenting a mark which, 
in actual warfare, would in five minutes have cost as many 
hundred lives. 

At Woolwich it is sometimes edifying to see dense masses of 
men marching witb the steadiness of a wall, bolt upright, exposed 
to a hot fire from long jines of skirmishers two hundred yards off. 
The spectators sre delighted, and the actors, I suppose, are 
expected to learn something—what is not quite clear—that may 
hereafter be of service to them. 

No! a real battle is widely different. In deep hollows are 
placed the artillery wagons and horses, where they are as much as 
possible protected from fire. Any cover is seized upon to shelter 
the gunners working the guns. Dense masses of men are never 
allowed to expose themselves, and are as much as _ possible kept 
under cover, a mile or more from the enemy’s big guns. Cavalry 
are kept in deep defiles. or in woods, or behind the brow of a hill. 
Skirmishers creep along the ground, using every particle of cover 
they can find, and knowing that exposure means almost certain 
death. The skirmishers, too, are dotted over the ground, at the 
distance of a couple of yards trom one another, and generally at 
some distance from any body of their own men. A modern battle 
generally extends over several miles of ground. 

Let anyone think of what modern weapons are, of what a 
fusillade can be kept up, of the accuracy of fire, the alarming 
length of range, and then he will: see how little reviews resemble 
real battles. In the old French war it would have been safer to 
march at a distance of a hundred yards from hostile battalions than 
it would now be to expose oneself at a distance of four hundred 
yards to the fire of skirmishers. Not, however, that troops are 
never exposed in these days; for in the late Franco-Prussian war 
successful attacks were more than once made by bodies of troops 
which advanced across open ground; but when any mancuvre of 
the kind is attempted there is a definite object to gain, and the 
cost is deemed worthy of the risk. But unless the advantage or 
necessity were great, cavalry would not, as one sees at autumn 
muuceuyres, be allowed to mask the fire of their own infantry, nor 
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would artillery be placed where the guns could not be worked, and 
- gavalry be exposed to almost certain annihilation. 

At the autumn mancuvres of 1873 I remember seeing an 
musing incident, one, however, which in real war, would have 
brought death to many a brave fellow. Over the brow of a hill 
swarms of Sir John Douglas’s skirmishers were creeping, pouring a 
tremendous fire into the defenders of the attacked position, held by 
the Prince of Saxe-Weimar’s troops. The attacked position, 
apparently the key of Prince Edward’s position, was held by the 
Coldstreams, who were lying in the heather, availing themselves of 
the little cover they could get, though the huge black bearskins 
and the well-developed chests of the men were visible in all 
ditections. Steadily the attacking skirmishers approached until 
not two hundred yards off ; then, with a desperate valour, remind. 
ing one of Balaklava, the 2nd Life Guards, who were in the rear of 
the Coldstreams, were ordered to charge the former. They dashed 
at the attacking skirmishers, who had to form line to receive them. 
This gave the Coldstreams an opportunity of firing two or three 
rounds apiece at their enemies. The hostile skirmishers poured a 
volley into the Life Guards, who at once went off to the right and 
left in great confusion. Now occurred the ineident I allude to. 
The firing recommenced between the Coldstreams and Sir John 
Douglas’s men, who had just beaten off the Life-Guards, when, 
suddenly and ominously, the fire of the Foot-Guards slackened, 
then completely ceased. In short their ammunition was exhausted. 
Then, in a second, they were ordered to fall back, and from 
hundreds of places in the heather rose huge Guardsmen, who ran 
helter-skelter to the woods in the rear, all the time exposed to 
a merciless fusillade. In three minutes, in a real battle two 
or three hundred Coldstreams would have fallen, exposed as 
they were to a heavy fire from men scarcely a hundred yards 
off, to which they could not reply. Fortunately it was only a 
comedy, not a tragedy, and so one could enjoy the sight. 
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VISIT TO THE ISLE OF AMSTERDAM. 


We hear the name of Calcutta mentioned every day ; but, like 
many other names, we few of us inquire as to its origin. What is 
it ?—The couch of the destroyer’s wife—Kalee, the Hecate of the 
Hindoos; the same being,as Bhowaunee, Doorgha, Purwuttee, Shewa, 
the female who is supposed to exercise predominant power over the 
devil, being his spouse; and who is more universally worshipped 
than any of the deities of the Hindoo pantheon. How ubiquitously 
is her name found in the nomenclature of the cities, towns, and 
other localities throughout Hindoostan! Kalee Nuddee, the stream 
of Kalee; Shewagungh, the town of Shewa; Kalee Cut, which is 
the same as Calcutta, also in the names of the children. Finding 
her so much the object of mention, as well as so highly honoured, 
puts one in mind of the injunction to the maid Europa, — 


“Bene ferre magnam, disce fortunam, 
Tua sectus orbis, nomina ducet.” 


Thus Kut, or Cutta, is a couch; and Kal-Kutta a couch of 
Kalee; and, for all that the East India Company nabobs cared, 
the couch and its worshippers,—the frightful sacrifices she loved, 
and the frightful creed which her followers believed in,—might have 
flourished to this moment. 

It remains with Him who rules, the arbiter of supreme 
destiny, whether they may not, under the high authority that 
now sways the country, be swept away like the myths of 
other ages, and become as nothing, and the altar and the god 
sink together in the dust, or whether the benighted votaries of 
superstition may be benighted still. Humanly speaking, one 
step towards the accomplishment of the object so devoutly to be 
wished, is the amelioration of the English who colonise the country ; 
the men who exhibit to heathendom what Christians are; and when 
you come to consider the sort of examples which the life and conduct 
of the English in former time showed, you cease to wonder at the 
rarity of instances where Hindoos had become converted ; and, in 
fact, you arrive at the conclusion that it would not have been 
astonishing had such instances never occurred. ; 

But the lads assembled in the south barracks at Calcutta were de- 
termined to enjoy themselves to the utmost, and what will not youths 
find merriment in? There Clarence Hervey saw around him the 
strangeness of the Oriental scenes, which seemed like the delusive 
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visions in the dissolving views,—so bright, so vivid, and so multi- 
- farious,—the city, which in its approach by the broad muddy 
river, seems a continual series of superb palace-like villas, sur- 
rounded by magnificent grounds, where grow all the evergreen 
exotics prized by botanists in the richest profusion ; the spacious 
extent of the Ganges, thronged with merchant ships of all burdens, 
er with the numerous native craft, misshapen, lumbering, 
and small, manned by numerous natives, nearly wholly 
_gaked ; the wide, parched-up plains, the course, the lofty buildings, 
the black town, where thousands of stalls, stocked with varieties of 
and native edibles, ranged at the base of narrow streets of 
houses which are high, dark, grim, and dirty, forma bazaar with its 
crowds, its heat, its dust, and its fetid odour; the glaring light 
in‘a sky unclouded from the earliest morning till sunset, beaming 
from a sun so overpowering as to render it impossible to brave it 
without shelter; the palanquins—curious conveyances, like huge 
oblong chests, with poles protruding out of each end, having near 
them at hand always numerous natives naked, except as to their 
waistcloths, ready to carry you wherever you wished, and loud 
in their offers to do so. For European inhabitants there are 
large-roomed houses, within which they must necessarily pass the 
whole of the day, and, surrounding which are the verandahs or 
outer courts, where are to be seen constantly moving about numbers 
of muslin-dressed male attendants m turbans and bare feet— 
native dealers, primitive merchants as they are (dressed in the 
same sort of primitive costume as the Sansculottes that ply the 
palanquins), who deposit before your passive gaze their large box, 
and, opening out its treasures, invite you, imploringly, to take 
some of them. These the English residents, in their usual way of 
mingling native words into a compound—which in its hybrid 
character is neither one language nor the other—call box wallas. 
These different sights and scenes, at first, with many more too 
multiform to mention, and some too hideous to dwell upon, were 
novel, laughable, and even amusing to young Clarence Hervey. 
But he was not sorry when the order came for him to leave the 
South Barracks, and to proceed up the country to join his regiment, 
at Barrackpoor. This station lies on the river, and is about fifteen 
miles from Calcutta. It was not liked because of the reduced pay 
which the officers received there : a reduction which, however, the 
or-General considered politic, as the grand object was to 
tender the up-country stations, where the pay was better, more 
Popular with the troops than those in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
Bad as the latter city is as to climate, and devuid as it is of aught 
can favour out-door recreation, yet its dissipations and its 
had charms for those of the military who could afford to 
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join in them, and the authorities, therefore, wisely discouraged their 
doing so. ‘The officers of the royal army, in particular, were fain, 
many of them, to resort there, as they found it the part of India 
most stored with British articles, and, in their eyes, the least 
savage of all the localities in the Bengal presidency. In the 
neighbourhood of the cantonments, at Barrackpeor, there was a 
beautiful park, which had been laid out with the greatest care by 
one of the Governor-Generals, and there was also a handsome 
palace for the Governor, most extensive gardens, and a large 
menagerie. A\|l here, so far as situation, scenery, comfort, habita. 
tion, and living, such as the country afforded, was very much what 
one would wish for; but there was the terrific heat, the want of 
out-of-door recreation, the dearth of refined society, and the 
absence of all such occupation as is prized mostly by Englishmen, 
and the immediate urgency of that occupation which is almost 
indispensably necessary for any one of their number who wishes 
to succeed in the country, namely, the acqtisition of the uative 
languages. It was true that some had actuaily the hardihood to 
brave the fierce rays of the burning sun, wheu the thermometer 
was at 130 degs., and to issue out into the rice fieids, where they 
were obliged to wade up to their knees in tepid water, to shoot 
snipe; but this was not to be practiced with impunity, and even 
the best marksmen, after a few trials, were obliged to desist from 
the sport—if sport it could be called. The long-necked cranes, or 
paddy birds as the English called them, were as numerous on these 
watery plains as those of old recorded by the prince of poets, the 
birds of plumage, the minah, the hood-hood, the flocks of the green 
paroquets in myriads, the pigeons in the woods. ‘These and several 
others were game which the junior part of the English community at 
their first arrival in the country were eager to go in quest of. But 
it was nothing except the strong impulse of youth for exercise and 
excitement that could render such a pursuit at all attractive. As 
might be expected, there were very few officers present with the 
regiment of native infantry to which Clarence Hervey was posted: 
one major commanding and two captains, three subalterns, and two 
cadets doing duty. All were, asit were, animated by the same spirit, 
namely, a wish to get away from its duties and become like their 
much-envied brother officers, members of the staff. There was 
nothing about the detail of the sort of life that an Englishman could 
by any possibility like. The natives were in their occupations, theif 
habits, their forms of worship, their mode of diet and their conducs, 
as much estranged from them as if they were living in a different 
country. Yet these natives were the soldiers that had “ to fight by 
their side,” that had to look up%to them for their subsistence, and 
that were wholly dependent upon them for their welfare in life, 
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and for their advancement in their regiment to any superior grade of 
work. But they never saw them, except it was to issue out their pay, 


~ or to meet them as they were assembled for drill, or to attend as 


amateurs, if they went into the native palestra to wrestle. The 
consequence was that the number of hours which the officers had 
to themselves during the day were wholly unoccupied by attending 
to anything in the way of duty, and they were exceeding addicted 
to either play, drinking, orsmoking. Billiards morning, noon, and 
night, was the most general way of passing the time. One of the 
most disheartening reflections to those who did better than resort 
to the billiard-room continually—those who studied, and Clarence 
Hervey was amongst that number—was to find that the native 
languages which, after all, were the only studies which led imme. 
diately to any result, were dependent almost wholly for their 
acquisition upon speaking with the natives. The object of acquiring 
facility of expressing oneself in them was paramount, and it was 
found that children brought up in the country would even, from 
their habituation to the sound of the words, make themselves more 
readily comprehended by the natives than the most learned student. 
But the sounds were harsh, and the men who uttered them to 
most Englishmen hateful. The billiard-room was by many degrees 
more attractive than the society of the native Moonshee. During 
the hot season of the spring, when its drought is over, during the 
rains which deluge the country in showers like waterspouts, when 
it is still exceedingly hot, the officers used to keep it up day and 
night in the billiard-room. 

For some time there was not much to record of Clarence Hervey’s 
mode of life. He had been appointed an officer to one of the native 
regiments, and he certainly had one consolation to cheer him, that 
the country and the climate, so unfavourable to many, did not 
disagree with him. From the time of his landing he had never 
suffered a day’s illness. But unceasingly the one bright image 
recurred to his fancy, and, amidst all the thoughts that he conjured 
Up, the most predominant one was that at some distant day he 
should be gratified with seeing it. After he had been at Barrack. 
poor a year and a half, a grand budgerow sailed down the river 
to the ghaut, nearly opposite to where he was living. Such 
arrivals in that place were not infrequent—they were welcomed 
& giving some change to the general tenor of life in that dull 
Cantonment; but this particular one was of some interest to 
Clarence Hervey. Soon after the rowers had pulled the large boat, 
with their long oars to the landing-place, and the turbaned 
attendants had been vociferous in their orders to the kuhars, or 
bearers, to get the palanquin on shore, and the bearer with the 


long umbrella had stood at the door separating the deck from the 
NWN 
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entrance of the cabin, a tall, pale-looking yentleman issued out 
from the interior of it, and the different servants salaamed nearly to 
the ground. There was a great number of them, and they all vied 
in emulation as to which would show the most obsequiousness and 
-servility to their master. When he reached the tafferel he made a 
motion to the six kuhars, dressed in purple liveries, as to the 
waistcloth and turbans, to raise the large palanquin ; and, it being 
instantly raised, in the style of ‘‘ Sire, to hear is to obey,’’ which is 
most universally prevalent throughout the East, whilst the men 
stood in the water with the poles on their shoulders, he stepped 
from the deck into the palanquin; and the head bearer having 
jomed his hands, as he stood humbly before him, he told him to 
desire the men to take him to Hervey Sahib’s house, and instantly 
the kuhars trotted off in that direction. He had not a very long 
journey to make . but, during that journey, a host of thoughts 
crowded into his mind, being principally recollections of home, and 
of scenes which were much more interesting to him than any which 
he at present was surrounded with, notwithstanding the pomp, pride, 
and circumstance, of his high calling and position in the country. 
In order to throw light upon the subject of these his reflections, 
it will be necessary to go back to the time when William Sharman 
left Portsmouth and embarked for Calcutta, which was about 
two years before the time of his arrival at Barrackpoor; he had 
written by every opportunity that could be afforded—that is, he 
had never let any ship sail without sending an epistle to either Mrs. 
Dowling or to Eliza Wilson. They had all the same import; 
whether from the upper provinces in Cawnpore, where he was a 
judge, or travelling on his district duties in the cold season, or in 
his boat on the Ganges, the tenour of his letters was always the 
same; most unchanged affection, most urgent entreaty, that the 
object of his undivided admiration, and of his every thought, should 
come out to join him. 

The friends of Eliza, straitened in means, and her step-father, 
cold, selfish, and worldly, found it a sort of necessity to urge her to 
comply with this civilian’s request to consent to accept of fortune, 
comfort, grandeur, and a very good and respectable young 
husband. She replied as long as she could in evasive terms—she 
entreated for time to consider. She ventured upon saying that 
she had not yet learned to love this gentleman ; but as every mail 
brought out new proofs of his most earnest desire to be united to 
her, Mrs. Dowling and her mother had at last induced her, 
reluctantly, to consent to name the time that she could agree 
leave England, and she had actually written to him to say 
that in the January following she hoped her daughter might 
reach the Sand-Heads at Calcutta. 
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When William Sharman got this letter it was in the month of 
September ; so having applied for leave to visit the presidency and 
obtained it, he set off in November for Calcutta, in the Grand 
Barge, which civilians use in that country for their river excursions, 
and about the middle of that month arrived at Barrackpoor. He 
had been told in some of the letters written to him from Berkshire, 
by Mrs. Dowling, of the circumstance that a young cadet from 
that neighbourhood had been intimate with them, and that his 
name was Clarence Hervey. He had, consequently, made 
inquiries as he went along, and by searching the army list of, the 
E. I. Company and other means of information, he had ascertained 
that Mr. Hervey was quartered at Barrackpoor. But there were 
also several hints thrown out by Mrs. Dowling as to there having 


‘been a long childish attachment between Clarence and her 


daughter, which she herself considered in the same light as if they 
had been merely playmates together, and it looked, indeed, as 
unlike the prospect of their being affianced lovers as if she had 
had a girlish attachment to a first cousin or some other very inti- 
mate acquaintance. — 

These intimations were contained in the last letter that he had 
received from Mrs. Dowling. The news was altogether satisfactory, 
as giving him an account of Mrs. Dowling’s wishes and those of her 
husband, but was atleast dubious as to his having been so fortunate 
as to have overcome the feelings of repugnance to him which 
Eliza formerly entertained. Again, although he was by no means 
acute in his perceptions of female character, he felt that whatever 
his correspondent might say to the contrary, there was still a good 
deal to apprehend in the former acquaintance which existed 
between Clarence Hervey and his intended. He thought it would 
be well to see what sort of person this gentleman was. He knew 
that the circumstance of baving come from the same part of 
England as he had would be amply sufficient to warrant his paying 


_ him a visit in a country where even strangers do not scruple to 


visit other strangers, provided they are English ; so much does the 
restraint of any formalism vanish in the atmosphere of a far-distant 
land, where brothers of one common fatherland meet. So on his 
arrival he did not hesitate to direct his palanquin bearers to take 
him to Clarence Hervey’s bungalow. 

It was a small one-storied building, whose sides were of the 
brick common to the country, covered by chunam, that lime of a 
glossy marble-like appearance universal in Upper India, The four 
Tooms, inclusive of the bathing-rooms, had their sides coated with it, 
The ceiling of each, in place of lath and plaster, were of strong calico 
whitewashed ; the floors were covered with the Calcutta matting. 
No furniture, except tables and chairs, was in the sitting-rooms ; 
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but the indispensible punkah hung from the centre of each 
ceiling. The bungalow was thatched ; around the walls outside, like 
the houses which one sees in Bologna, was a spacious verandah, 
over which stretched, supported by pillars, the roof of the bunga. 
low, and it afforded shade to the servants of the establishment. 
Another subaltern, the companion of Clarence Hervey, resided 
there with him. 

When the civilian’s palanquin entered the compound, as the 
enclosure round the cottage was called, this officer was away at the 
billiard-room, and Clarence Hervey was studying Hindostanee 
with his moonshee. 

Hervey was about twenty-one years of age, tall, and fair. His 
ingenuous countenance, bright with intelligence, and his animated 
grey eyes, would have made him handsome even if his features 
were not so; but his forehead, broad, smooth, and fair, his Grecian 
nose and small mouth, his fair flaxen hair, his robust form—were 
all so much in his favour, that William Sharman began to think 
there might be really some reason to dread the rivalship of such a 
person. 

When the palanquin had arrived at the door, and Clarence 
Hervey had told his moonshee to wait in another room, the servant 
in the verandah told the gentleman that his sahib was at home, 
and the civilian entered the cudet’s sitting-room. He said to him, 
in a cordial and frank manner, that he had heard that he was 
come from the sume part of England as himself, and he came to 
make his acquaintance. Hervey said he was rejoiced that he had 
come, and as he now very seldom heard from home, everything 
relating to that part of country was very interesting to him. 
Then they conversed about their own neighbourhood, about Wood- 
ville, about the different families, and the news which had been 
received of each. In comparing notes of this kind there is always 
the greatest interest felt, and Sharman’s information on the 
different points discussed was much more complete than Hervey’s, 
as the latter only heard from his father, and the former had the 
advantage of enjoying a full tidé of female communication every 
mail that arrived, as, besides hearing always from his mother and 
sisters, Mrs. Dowling had never missed an opportunity of writing. 

They went over the different histories of the families who 
resided near Woodville, and both Miss Wilson and Mrs. Dowling 
were spoken of ; and Sharman did not actually mention to Hervey 
that he was expecting to see Miss Wilson out in Calcutta in 
January, nor yet did he say anything, indeed, of his attachment, 
such matters seldom being conversed about in a morning’s desultory 
conversation, but he was enabled to observe that Hervey felt a 
great interest when their names were mentioned. After sitting 
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sometime the civilian took his leave, not accepting of an invitation 
to lunch, saying that he should be obliged to attend to some 
business on his boat; and he gave a very cordial invitation 
to Hervey to visit him at Chowringhee, where he had taken a house 
for two or three months, and Hervey thanked him for bis polite- 
ness ; then he got into his palanquin and returned to his boat. 

When he was gone, Hervey, who certainly felt very much 
engrossed with the subjects upon which his visitor had been convers- 
ing, fell into a fit of musing. This was very far from his usual wont, 
and rather astonished the native moonshee, whe had been in the 
habit of observing the greatest attention given to the perusal of the 
native writings which they had studied together, and, for his own 
part, felt that they ought to be absorbing, treating as they did of the 
adventures of Sara Krishna, or the lives of the four Dervishes; but 
for this evening the Feringhee gentleman would not look on either 
the Prem Segur or the Bagho-bahar, and allowed Futteh Shah 
to go to his own home. ‘The life which, for the most part, those 
around him led, the depraved tone of morals which pervaded 
the community, their utter disregard, also, of their religion, 
made Clarence Hervey inclined to keep aloof from them, and 
to cherish, with the most heartfelt, though untold affection, the 
memory of the darling idol who, though distant, was still ever 
present-te his hopes. 

When Hervey had chewed the cud of sweet and bitter fancy for 
some time, his reveries were broken by the return of his friend and 
companion Sleeman, who had been, according to their parlance, 
his chum, and had occupied the same bungalow with him for the 
last year. In the wretchedness and exile of Indian life it is a 
consolation to have a chum, even the soldier has always his comrade, 
and Clarence had lately taken young Sleeman to his confidence, 
The poet talks of the cheering feeling which it gives one to meet 
a friend; but the same writer is equally eloquent upon the differ- 
ence which exists between such an one and a flatterer. To be able 
to impart one’s secrets and one’s feelings to one that you can trust 
is indeed a consolation—one who is candid as to his own thoughts, 
and a faithful depository of yours, who is thoroughly aware of the 
inviolability of the maxim : 


“Ne fidos inter amicos 
Sit qui dicta foras eliminat.” 

When he entered the room, Harvey said, ‘‘I have just had a 
visit from the civilian judge, who came here this morning in the 
budgerow. Only fancy his native home being near Woodville, 
and all the news he had to tell me of the residents there !”’ 

‘* Did he,”’ said Sleeman, “ give you any lengthened account of 
the young lady that you told me of 2” 
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“ No,”’ said Hervey; “ but he mentioned hername. I fear it is 
very far off my prospect of seeing her. It will be long, very long, 
before I can even promise myself the hope of being in a position to 
marry.” 

“‘ Well,”’ said Sharman, ‘‘do not be down-hearted—you will 
soon pass your examination ; you may have money enough to pro. 
pose to any girl.”’ 

“Then I must study very hard,’ said Hervey; “for the Cal. 
cutta examination is a very difficult one ; but nothing is to be got 
in this world without trouble.”’ 

“ Except,’’ said Sleeman, ‘‘a woman’s affections ; for the easier 
you take them the souner you'll find them yield to you.” 

Hervey said, “The civilian has asked me to his house at 
Chowringhee ; but, under the circumstances, I donot think I shall 
trouble him much.”’ 

‘“* These civilians,’ said Sleeman, ‘‘ are like princes of all the 
land—they live in mighty state; but, for my part, I think they 
are so much tied up with their numerous duties, that I should not 
at all like their line of life.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Hervey, ‘‘ you would not have much leisure time 
for knocking the balls about; but, 1 wonder, how the man can 
manage to leave his work up the country, and come down this way 
to the Presidency. That was what I thought of often, when he 
was here ; but, of course, I did not ask him the question.”’ ” 

“Well,”’ said Sharman, “‘perhaps he is doing duty for some 
other man who is at home on leave, and has asked him to come and 
do it temporarily until his successor arrives. If such be approved 
of by Government, it is a case that often occurs; but I, for one, 
am surprised at any man wishing to come to Calcutta. It is all 
very well for the Calcutta merchants, who are, as we all know, 
realising no end of wealth; but to sit all day under a punkah in 
Calcutta, and have only the few minutes of fresh air, which a 
moruing’s or an evening’s drive on the course gives you, is what to 
me 0 amount of coin would make tolerable.”’ 

A few days after this conversation, there was a mail in from 
England, and Hervey got a letter from his father, which told him, 
among other things, that Eliza Wilson was going -- in comp.ny with 
another lady who was about to rejoin her husband in India—out to 
Calcutta; that report said that she was about to be married to 
Mr.Sharman. “ But,’’ said Captain Hervey, “ one thing is certain, 
that she is to sail in September.”’ 

“Qh!” said Clarence Hervey, when he had read thus far. 
‘She is now on her voyage-— this is news indeed! From this 
man’s appearance at Calcutta now, it seems as if the last part of 

the news were true.”’ 
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As usual with him he told what he thought to his friend 
Sleeman. When the latter heard him out, he said, ‘‘ Never mind, 
[tell you what you must do; never say a syllable of your inten- 
tions to this civilian, or yet to any one else; he lives here like a 
man who is monarch of all he surveys. His home is in great 
state, and he is quite sure that all is plain before him; he has no 
doubt of the business. Of course, he did not think it worth while 
to tell you of his plans; but that makes it quite justifiable for you 
to have your own. When you hear of her arrival go straight to 
the vessel, plead your cause before her, and if you are refused you 
are refused ; but there is nothing like going straight to the mark. 
‘Faint heart never won fair lady.’ ’’ | 

** Tt will be fully two months,” said Hervey, “‘ before she can 
arrive at Calcutta, so I shall have some time to think about it 
I know that she did say that she would have no one else but me; 
but there is no saying what changes time can effect, I have heard 
that her mother has made a second marriage, and perhaps her home 
is not a happy one.’’ 

“Women,”’ said Sharman, ‘‘ are such slaves that they dare not 
do what they feel inclined todo. Perhaps it is all the better that 
it should be so. They are also very cruel to one another. There 
are many cases like Lady Ashton and her daughter, in the bride 
of Lammermoor.”’ 

Mrs. Markham was a cousin of Mr. Dowling, who had lately 
left her husband in India. She had resided out there with him 
ten years. They had no children. In her youth she had been a 
belle ; but to her India, so favourable for the accumulation of wealth, 
was fatal to the bloom of beauty, and when she arrived in England, 
although with as much aptitude for flirtation as ever she had at 
the time of her marriage, or, indeed, at any time, yet she found 
her admifers failing off, and for the first time began to doubt her 
powers of attraction. But the doctors had prescribed a visit to 
En.:land, and having almost an unlimited supply of wealth she 
not only took the voyage, but, after staying in England some time, 
indulged herself in travelling about to the different places of 
‘general resort on the Continent. Such places are now, and were 
then also, a sort of Elysium on earth to single men and to admired 
belles, and even to travellers of a philosophic turn of mind are not 
without their charms. But to middle-aged ladies, without their 
natural protectors, they all become weary. However, she found 
herself quite restored to health previous to her second return to 
England. Sle then began to have thoughts of rejoining her lord 
and master in their home in the east. Mr. Dowling heard of her 
intention to return, and told his wife of it. This happened some 
little time before Mrs. Dowling wrote the last letter to Mr. Shar- 
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man. They planned together the possibility of inducing Eliza to 
go out to India in company with Mrs. Markham. It appeared to 
Mrs. Dowling that it might be easily managed. She said one day 
to her daughter, ‘‘ You know, now, Eliza, how often I have tol 
you of the very great affection which Mr. Sharman expresses in his 
letters to me, when he speaks of you and how very much I do hope 
you may respond to it. It appears to me now that there is really 
no objection on your part.” 

Eliza said, ‘‘ But I have often said that I thought I could never 
realise any feeling of love for him, and I scarcely think that J 
ought to accept his offer merely out of gratitude. 

**'Well,”” said Mrs. Dowling, “there is a lady, a cousin of 
George’s, who is going back to Calcutta soon; she is an exceed. 
ingly kind person. She has not been in England lately, but has 
just now returned from her travels on the Continent. She will 
come, I hope soon, on a visit to us, for I haye agreed with George 
to ask her. She will tell you plenty about India, and I will not 
press the matter further now. 

When Eliza heard her mother speak thus she did not say any. 
thing further to her, but she shortly afterwards went to her room 
and began debating the matter to herself. She began to perceive 
that it would be in vain to combat the wishes of her parents; she 
felt that her destiny was, as it were, sealed that she should have to 
go; she even dreaded to stay. ‘The manners, the character, the 
disposition of her step-father were detestable to her. When a girl 
takes a fancy, be it right or wrong, every little trifle, light as air, 
is turned and constrained into a corroboration of the said fancy ; 
but she pondered long on her prospects. She dwelt very often on 
her thoughts of young Hervey, though it was a dream of the 
wildest kind to promise herself the hope of being united to him. 
Still, her native tact led her to suppose that there was something 
in their last hour of parting which was so heartfelt that he would 
be true to her. She said to herself, ‘‘ If this lady were actually to 
invite me to go out with her, and I was to stipulate with my 
mother that, when there, I should do as I liked, perhaps the 
project might be tolerable ; but who knows what sort of person she 
may be? I feel very wretched.’’ She thought of her hopes and 
fears ; she fell into a fit of musing. She wept, but knew that she 
had no mother who would dry her tears, no female lips to breathe 
responsive sighs to her, none of the endearment which girlhood 
delights in, no one who could say 

“‘Terge il pianto, giovinetta, 
Dalle guancia scolorita.” 
But the sequel of the brown study was that she should judge of the 
lady for herself, and if she was at all tolerable she would consent 
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to accompany her. “ After all,’’ she said to herself, “‘ what can I 
do? My mother has just had a fine boy, and she thinks from 
morning till night of nothing but him. I do really believe she 
dislikes the sight. of me. My step.father I never could like; he 
knows it. I could not assume the semblance of affection to him. 
His soul is wholly given to gain. We could not mingle one 
cordial feeling.” 

Mrs. Dowling did not long delay in sending the invitation to 
the Indian lady ; and Mrs. Markham, who was staying in London, 
had not then the slightest objection to go down on a visit to the 
country, now that the autumn was beginning to set in, and London 
was hot, dusty, and of ill-odour, and the carriages decreasing in 
number, and beginning to leave the Park for other more rural 
localities; and the lordly houses in the West-end, one by one, 
becoming deserted, and the hotels less crowded with fashionables, 
and abandoned to become the haunts of inveterate Aabitues or 
confirmed bachelors; and the young ladies longing to try how 
their sea-side costume would look, and the men of business thinking 
more of Margate and Switzerland than the City and the Stock 
Exchange. And the legislators of the nation were tired at last of 
attacks, retorts, recriminations, and philippics against each other, 
and the rulers of the nation were rejoicing in more balmy and less 
smoky atmospheres than Buckingham Palace or St. James’s; and 
even the labouring classes and artisans were hailing the time that had 
come round for taking their holidays; and though the City’s hum 
still reigned in the queen of cities, and it still had its concourse, as 
it will ever have, until the time that precedes the advent of the 
much-talked-of New Zealander—yet, the waning crowds had lost 
their swelling immensity, and the streets, denuded of their grandest 
equipages, were only traversed by the vehicles whose inmates were 
intent on business. So Mrs. Markham, whose whole being’s end 
and aim was amusing herself, was rather glad to get Mrs. 
Dowling’s invitation, and went two or three day’s afterwards 
according to appointment to Woodville Cottage. 

It would be a very difficult matter to say why vacant-minded 
people, who are rich,-and even well-educated, but without the 
resources afforded by mental culture, or, the best of all for soothing 
the temperament, the peace which accompanies a thorough con- 
viction of the truth of religion, are those who seem to enjoy life less 
than any others. Does not every day’s experience show this ? 
Such persons go to musical parties, to operas, to concerts, with the 
object of showing their own dresses, and seeing how others are 
dressed; they have not even the mind to enjoy themselves, but 
stroll through the pictures of the Royal Academy, or the variety 
of a grand exhibition with the listless ennui that they show 
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when driving in the Park, and seem to think it a horror to 
seem pleased or exhibit emotion on any occasion. Such persons, 
though the envy of many who are unblest with their means of 
enjoyment, are, in point of fact, in a condition that is wholly 
incurable. 

Mrs. Markham had gone the round of all the scenes of amuse. 
ment, both abroad and at home, and when she found herself in a 
somewhat secluded country place, she was new to the situation, 
and felt it a sort of charm to listen to the remarks and the conver- 
sation of little Eliza, as she called her. 

Mrs. Dowling had no soul for anything but the baby boy; and 
as Mrs. Markham was one of those who, the ladies say, did not 
understand children, she was left very much to the society of Miss 
Wilson. She soon saw that this amiable and charming girl was, 
as it were, lost in the house of which she ought to have been the 
ruling genius. She was thoughtful, kind, intellectual, and, so far as 
music went, accomplished. Mrs. Markham chattered about the 
different places she had just left, and described her sensations in 
flying from one scene of gaiety to another in Paris; in commenting 
on the grandeur of scenery in Switzerland; in driving from one 
gallery to another to see the pictures, and in viewing the statues, 
churches, palaces, works of art, studios, museums, ancient sites, 
buildings, ruins, and innumerable sights to be seen in Italy; in 
visiting the different resorts of the rich and gay throughout 
Germany: the crowds, the charms of life, and dissipations of 
gambling at Baden-Baden, Homburg, and elsewhere. Mrs. 
Markham liked to talk, and Eliza really did not dislike to listen. 

The pungent remark which Rochefoucauld makes with regard 
to few men being good listeners—even the best listeners being 
barely patient to the speaker, and watching, always, an opportunity 
of bringing in their opinion, is much more applicable to men than 
women ; for many of the latter are models of patience, aud bearken 
most diligently ; but, indeed, in this case, Eliza was very much 
interested, and, besides, she felt half inclined to cultivate this Mrs. 
Markham ; but, gradually, as Mrs. Markham got to be accustomed 
to the laughing blue eyes, the soft winning voice, the intelligent 
smile, which welcomed her recitals, she began to love the being 
who responded so sweetly to her. She became a new source of joy 
to her; she had become blasé of most other sorts ; and she hai not 
as yet given herself up wholly to scandal. Compassion, also, the 
offspr:ng partly of pride, and partly that sort of good nature 
which few ladies are devoid of, pleaded strongly in favour of the 
charming girl, The charm of the house, in her eyes, was the 
society of this girl. 

Mr. Dowling was as civil to his cousin as he could possibly be ; 
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but even his best’ was not very good; and Mrs. Dowling had no 
eyes to see anything but the new-born baby. After a few days, 
when Mrs. Markham had talked over her travels, her plans, and 
had seen all that was to be seen in the neighbourhood, having, also, 
returned the visits of those who had called upon her, she bethought 
herself of the business and arrangements she had before her in town, 
which were preliminary to her sailing for India; and she very 
much wished that she could have a companion with her, to go about 
and take away the odious stupidity of visiting at different offices. 
She determined to get Eliza to accompany her—she asked her, first, 
whether she would like to see a little of London, as she had never 
been there ; and Eliza said she had not thought of the matter before, 
and she scarcely knew what sight-seeing in London was. Mrs. 
Markham said that if she asked leave of her mother to let her come 
up with her, she might have an opportunity of seeing some of the 
town sights, though it was not the most favourable time of the year 
todo it. “ But,’’ said she, ‘‘ London is a sort of necessity to anyone 
who has any business in hand. There is no place so good for making 
purchases, and as for preparations for a voyage they must all 
be made in town. I must go to different agents about my 
ship; I must make inquiries about its sailing ; I must even go on 
board, and see my cabin ; as to the sum to be paid, that is much easier 
tosettle. But Ido wish I had a companion with me on the voyage. 
Ihate going amongst strangers for such a sojourn as being cooped 
up for several months. on board ship; I should like to have some 
one to tell all my thoughts, and to confide my opinions of the different 
beings around me. itis not the least amusement to one, when 
one sees a diverting sccne before one’s eyes, first not to be able to 
express any opinion about it at the time, and then, afterwards, not 
to be able to talk over it or laugh about it. I havea great mind to 
tell you what I have been thinking of the last few days.’’ Eliza then 
said, “ What was it, then?’”? Mrs. Markham continued “ It is that you 
should ask your mother to allow me to take charge of you, and that 
you should go out with me to India. I know it must be a most 
ying thinz.to your feelings to ask it, and a most painful thing to 
part with your friends; but you must recollect that it would not be 
for ever, I know I shouid like you; I feel happier, in having 
you for a companion, than ever 1 did before. I have not, as yet, 
said anything to your mother; but, when I know your opinion on 
the subject, I will speak to her. It will not be a cause of anxiety 
to you to make any preparations ; for all shall Le done for you, if 
will only agree to the proposition. Eliza said, “I do not know 
what to say—it seems to you a trifle, going out to India, but to 
ie it seems a most overwhelming piece of business. I am sure I 


should like to be,with you; but what a new world it would be for 
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me! I shall not be able to tell you until I speak to my mother ; 
but, in any case, I feel I shall never be able to thank you 
sufficiently for your kindness.”” “Oh, do not speak of it,’’ said Mrs, 
Markham ; “the fact is 1 shall be the person who is obliged, if you 
will only accept this proposal.”’ 

Then, shortly after this conversation, Miss Wilson went to her 
mother, who, as fare] was in the nursery, and told her all that 
Mrs. Markham had said to her, but scarcely succeeded in getting 
her to pay attention to her statement. It was a matter of 
much difficulty, as Mrs Dowling had no eyes, ears, or senses for 
anything but for the baby who was before her in the cradle. 
However, at last, the gentle sleep of the child came on, and they 
both went away softly to Mrs. Dowling’s room; and, when they 
reached it, Eliza repeated all that Mrs. Markham had said over 
again. Then Mrs. Dowling asked her if she had agreed to the 
proposal, and Eliza said that she had declined giving her any 
answer until she had .told her mother. Then Mrs. Dowling said, 
“Of course, unless you wished to go, there should not be any sort of 
persuasion used ; in fact, I leave it to your own choice, whether 
you will go or not.’” But Eliza, who had pondered over the subject 
in her own mind, felt sure that her mother would not offer any 
obstacle to her leaving—she knew that it would cause, at_ first, 
a great commotion in the establishment—that there would be, also, 
a great deal said, by the neighbours, about Miss Wilson being 
obliged to go to India—that the parting and severing of home ties 
to her, so young as she was, would be almost heart-breaking ; but 
she also knew that Mrs. Dowling, in her heart of hearts, did not 
wish her to refuse this offer ; so she authorised her mother to speak 
to Mrs. Markham, and be the person who would assent to the 


plan first, and she said that she would offer no sort of opposition 
to it herself. 


Mrs. Markham was rather, what one would call, an impulsive 
person, and having taken a fancy into her head, she felt quite 
impatient until it had been followed up to its completion. 

So, shortly after Miss Wilson had left her mother, she came up 
to Mrs. Dowling, who was walking in the garden, and introduced 
the subject ; and, when she had told her that she had mentioned the 
proposed plan to Miss Wilson, she went on to say, ‘‘ I think, the 
least I can do is to be answerable altogether for all the expenses 
that shall be incurred by Eliza, both as to her outfit and as to her 
passage out: and it 1s only on these conditions that I first thought 
of asking her to come with me. I promise you that you shall not 
have a care or a thought of anything, with regard to providing for 
her; but then we shall have to go soon, and, also, must first go 
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to London. There should not be a longer delay than about three 
weeks, from this time until the time of our sailing.”’ 

‘*Then,”’ said Mr. Dowling, ‘‘ I can only say that both Eliz 
and I, myself, feel éxceedingly obliged to you; and it only remain 
for me to speak to Mr. Dowling, who, I know, will agree to 
anything that I say on this subject.’ 

Accordingly, when. Mr. Dowling returned from his office, at 

Reading, his wife very soon broached the subject to him, and, as 
she predicted, she met with no opposition from him. Mrs. Dowling 
felt that it would be not much use pressing ‘the point of Mr, 
Sharman’s attachment upon Eliza; she thought that, after all, it 
it was better to let things take their own course ; and, that, as she 
knew her daughter would be sure to make conquests wherever she 
went, it was quite as well not to put any pressure upon her will. 
But soon after this the matter was finally settled, Miss Wilson bade 
farewell to her mother, who, at the very last day of parting, did 
really feel very much, and wept, indeed, a great deal; ‘‘ but, as it 
must be,’’ she said, “it must be.’’ All the servants were 
exceedingly sorry. The final hour for leaving the cottage, however, 
at last came round, and both the ladies stepped into a post-chaise, 
the most desirable mode of travelling at that period, at the same 
time, the most respectable, and proceeded on their way to London. 
It was tedious. It was much more ofa journey at that time, starting 
from Woodville, than a visit to Edinburgh would be now. ‘The 
transit of fifty miles,was indeed new to Eliza, but the last part 
of it, from the entrance to the town until they came, in the dusk 
of the evening, to Mrs. Markham’s lodging, in Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, was perfectly stunning to their senses. The glare of 
the lights, and the many-coloured objects of show, ranged in the 
diverse assortments of the shops; the clattering of the vehicles 
of every sort of wheeled conveyance ; the phases of continual change 
in the appearance of every street; the noise, the whirl, the hum, 
the ever-changing succession of groups passing to and fro, dazzled, 
astonished, and bewildered her. She was, withal, very much 
fatigued, and so was Mrs. Markham, who had something of the 
languor which is generally found in an East Indian lady. 

Having ordered everything beforehand, and having also a maid 
who had been long with her and who knew her ways, Mrs. 
Markham and her young charge found everything ready for dinner, 
and the wealth which was at hand to command every comfort 
was able to make even London at the end of August endurable. 
They, of course, did not think of stirring out that evening, but 
indulged in a very lengthy conversation as to their plans for the 
future ; after a long discussion on these Mrs. Markham exclaimed 

—Oh, Eliza! how delighted I am that you have agreed to come 
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with me! Fancy me by myself in this gloomy house! That 
would only be the beginning of the horror I should have to look 
forward to. A confidante of some kind is really indispensable, but 
of all places, on board ship to have no confidante is most odious !”’ 

“Well,” said Eliza, “I thought there were always great 
numbers of ladies composing the party on board each of these large 
ships ; and should you not be able easily to make out a friend from 
amongst them ?”’ 

“* No such thing, my dear,” said Mrs. Markham. ‘‘ The young 
ladies who go out in those ships are those whom I should espe. 
cially wish to avoid. When you come to see a little more of the 
world, you will know what I mean. They are mostly those who 
goout with a speculating motive, to make a matrimonial connec. 
tion with some of the rich Anglo-Indians—men who, from the time 
they left England as boys, have never had an opportunity of being 
in a large society of ladies—to whom a fair face seems, as it were, a 
vision from paradise.’’ 





LUIS PONCE DE LEON. 


[Luis Ponce pe Leon, nat. 1527, denat. 1591: Professor of Theology in the 
University of Salamanca, having translated the Bible into Spanish, was 
cast into the Prison of the Inquisition. Three centuries later—1861—the 
like offence was in like manner punished in the person of a bookseller 
named Diego Matamoros. | 


Here lies De LEon—he, whose power unsphered 
The spirit of Plato, and before it reared 

The Christian Cross; blending the old and deep 
Philosophy with that pure light :—the sleep 

At length was his of death; and here he lies. 

Yet did as mortal shadow veil his eyes 

Within a living monument; five years— 

A large and lonely severance from the fears 

And hopes of life—forgot him in the cell 

Of the dark Inquisition, there to dwell 

Wrapt in the cerements of departed time, 
Unvisited of speech or light: his crime 
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Was—by the Holy Brotherhood pardonless— 
That in the robes of Spain he dared to dress 
The Scripture’s old and foreign majesty, 
Uncurtained' its forbidden sanctuary, 

And broadly to the popular eye displayed 
What monks and monarchs would have kept in shade. 
Therefore, while on some philosophic theme 
Discoursing in his convent’s Academe, 

The prompt Familiars came, and bore him thence 
To answer and atone that great offence. 

Enquire not, in his solitude what divine 

Voices and visions made a populous shrine 

Of its slow darkness ; what dear ecstasy 

Religion, sistered with philosophy, 

Deepened into his spirit ; on minds like ours 

The sights and sounds that charmed De Leon’s hours 
Descend not; nor to worldly eye or ear 

Stoopeth Urania irom her distant sphere. 

But, when the penal doors were opened, then 

He to his studious cloister turned again, 

Calmly resumed its interrupted theme— 

** Ut heri dicebamus :”’ thus did seem 

The separated years that wore away 

So much of life the pause of yesterday. 

Thus did De Leon’s patient spirit rise 

Above his wrongs—and here De Leon lies. 
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WHEN Leonard had made his request about the Loughborough 
standing there had been a struggle in Mr. Dobson’s mind, between 
his good-nature, which had prompted him to grant, and his dislike 
to the applicant’s mother, which prompted him to refuse it; and 
though the former had been victorious, he had put the matter down 
in his mental reckoning against Mrs. Dallocourt, and had waited 
and watched for her next petition with the firm intention of saying 
“no’’ when it came. The petition had come, but it had been so 
provokingly simple, so aggravatingly commonplace and easy of 
performance, that the Squire for very shame had been unable to 
fulfil his resolution. The Scylla of self-reproach for churlishness to 
a lady in distress had made itself unpleasantly visible on one hand, 
while the Charybdis of departing from his cherished intention 
menancingly upon the other, causing him to feel as though an 
unfair advantage had been taken of him in a pitched encounter of 
wits. He had said “ Yes ;’’ but he had said it with an unmistak. 
able sulkiness of manner which had not escaped Leonard’s observa- 
tion. It had formed the subject of young Dallocourt’s meditations 
during his homeward walk; and upon these sprung an apparently 
irrelevent question which he put immediately upon bis arrival at 
the cottage. 

‘‘ Mother !’’ cried he, as he entered the room where his mother 
sat expecting him; “do you remember the story of the Enchanted 
Flounder ?”’ 

‘* Do you remember the story of Sandford and Merton ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Dallocourt, impatiently. ‘I beg that the privilege of asking 
all questions of that description may be left to those exceeding tire- 
some little boys. How did you get on at Hufferton ?’’ 

_ “My flounder is beginning to splash, ’’ returned Leonard, “ and 
the colour of the water is muddy. 

“T care nothing for your flounder,” cried Mrs. Dallocourt ; 
and she would have said more, but Leonard sat down to the piano, 
and began to play and to sing— 

“Mantje! Mantje ! fimpe fe ! 
Butje ! Butje ! in der see !” 

So began the singular song that he selected ; and when be had 
proceeded so far with it, he stopped suddenly short, to ask his 
mother whether she recognised the words. Mrs. Dallocourt did 
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recognise them, for the story had been familiar to her from her 
youth up; but she was in no mood to talk of fish or fishermen, 
and when Leonard proceeded to explain, when he told her of the 
ill-concealed displeasure with which Mr. Dobson had listened to her 

posal, when he compared himself to the angler, and the Squire 
to the enchanted prince, and exhorted her, with a half-joking fore- 
shadowing of evil, not to play out Ilsebill’s ré/e to the end, he 
found her afflicted with the hopeless stupidity of one resolved not 
to understand. 

“‘ Putting together,” cried she, ‘‘ the few grains of information 
to be extracted from your exceedingly ridiculous and rambling 
talk, I arrive at the conclusion that Mr. Dobson was cross this 
afternoon, which, as I have reason to believe, is an occurrence by 
no meaus extraordinary ; that he is not going to the dance. and that 
Mrs. Dobson is not going either; that they intend to hob and nob 
over their fire instead, and that their cirriage—containing Matilda 
Dobson, her aunt, and cousins—is to call here for me in about an 
hour’s time. Is it not so ?”’ 

Leonard nodded assent, and said a few words to corroborate the 
nod; but his whole soul was in the Dutch legend, and while his 
mother put her fancywork into its accustomed receptacle, and 
stowed away her scissors and her thimble, he continued his per- 
severing attempts to convert her to an appreciation of his com- 
parison. He might just as well have endeavoured to make 
converts of that lion and unicorn, which by this time were reposing 
unmolested upon their sea-green grounding. 

“Tf that is the way you are going to talk to the young ladies, 
this evening,” said Mrs. Dallocourt, standing door-knob in hand by 
the open door to deliver this parting address, “I pity the poor 
creatures heartily. They must have cleverer heads than mine to 
form even the ghost of a conception of what you mean.’”’ And 
then she fled up the staircase, and took refuge in the sanctuary of 
her bedroom. 

A minute afterwards, Leonard, as he passed its entrance, tapped 
smartly thereupon with his knuckles, and shouted out the epilogue 
of his discourse. 

“Mantje! Mantjé! was a very fine song; but he sang it too 
often, and so shall J.” 

There was no answer. Mrs. Dallocourt, sublimely indifferent 
to whatever might be said upon that subject, proceeded to make 
an elaborate toilet; and Leonard’s thoughts wandered from the 
changes in the fisherman’s residence to the changes that were 
hecessary in his own apparel. 

The brothers Melburn, punctual to their appointment, drove up 
to the cottage ornée almost before they ,were expected. Their 
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horse was slow and old; the roads heavy, by reasonof ecent snow. 
falls; and the brothers, carefully taking these things into con. 

sideration, had allowed themselves ample time for the performance 

of their even miles’ drive. The sound of their’ dog-cart wheels 

had long died away in the distancefwhen the Hufferton carriage, 

with its rapid prancing steeds, stopped at Mrs. Dallocourt’s door, 
Yet such was the ‘difference in the rate at which they travelled 
that she reachei her destination before her son, having passed the 
Melburn equipage in the avenue leading to the house. 

*‘A near thing,’’ observed Leonard, as he greeted her in the 
brilliantly-lighted hall. ‘‘If Dick Melburn $hadn’t insisted on 
stopping the horse while he made an observation about one of the 
’ologies, we should have been here before.”’ 

And then they entered the ball-room, and he danced a quadrille 
with Miss Dobson. 

Mrs. Dallocourt, in high spirits and recovered good temper, 
mingled with the festive throng, and uoted with pardonable 
pride the evident popularity of her son. More than once 
during the course of the evening he danced with Matilda Dobson, 
and more than once, when the dance was over, Mrs. Dallocourt 
adroitly contrived to be in that young lady’s vicinity. 

‘*’You are fond of dancing ?’’ she observed, as Matilda took a 
seat by her side, after the laboured execution of a waltz. 

Matilda, fanning herself in the most approved fashion, 
sententiously answered, ‘‘Oh, yes.”” Her manner would have 
given to a total stranger an idea that it was purposely repellant ; 
but Mrs. Dallocourt, having met her before, and knowing her well 
by reputation, harboured no such erroneous notion. ‘‘ A prettier 
waltz than the one thev have just played would hardly be heard 
wnywhere,”” she remarked with placid perseverance. And Matilda 
Dobson, her eyes demurely cast upon the ground, uttered a respon- 
sive * Oh, no.”’ 

As every rhinoceros, though encased in its armour of proof, is 
held, nevertheless, to have a vulnerable spot, so in Mrs. Dallo- 
court’s opinion there existed-ne person so impassive, so immovable, 
so hopelessly taciturn, but that some subject might be found, by 
dint of patience and assiduity, upon which he or she would become 
loquacious, and the resolute bringing forward of which would be an 
‘‘onen sesame’’ to the flood-gates of eloquence. Firm in this 
belief, she strove long and industriously to find the magic word 
that could unloosen Miss Dobson’s tongue; and-although her 
efforts were frequently interrupted by gentlemen who requested, i 
polite accents, the pleasure of dancing with that young lady, avd 
by Matilda’s consequent removal from her side, she invariably found 
opportunities of renewing them as soon as circumstances permitted. 
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And circumstances in tbis respect were peculiarly favourable. The 
folks in ‘the neighbourhood of the cottage orné, although 
undoubtedly far removed from the hum and bustle of the busy 
world, were not so simple and unsophisticated but that they had 
their double capacities as well as other people, and quite understood 
the use of them. Miss Dobson had a double capacity. She was the 
only daughter of a wealthy landowner, and she was an exceedingly 
unattractive young woman. The well-consorted and joyous 
company assembled by Mrs. Hawclave’s invitation showed a — 
thorough comprehension of the varying treatment befitting these 
varying capacities. As the daughter of a wealthy landowner, Miss 
Dobson found as many partners as she could have wished for— 
partners who steered her through the mazy dance and into the 
refreshment-rooms and back with an air of long-suffering resigna- 
tion, and retired with approving consciences when they had 
deposited her in a comfortable seat and uttered a final “ Thank 
you.”’ As an exceedingly unattractive young woman, she was left 
very much to her own devices in those intervals between valse and 
galop, when the more sympathetic and sociable spirits formed them- 
selves into pleasant coteries, when the wits and romps passed round 
the merry jest, and interesting young couples sought distant corners 
and the enjoyment of uninterrupted ¢éte-d-tétes. Miss Dobson, 
upon these occasions, had a peculiar knack of ensconsing herself upon 
solitary window-seats, upon lonely chairs, or at the ends of 
unpeopled recesses, and looking like some mariner stranded upon a 
desolate island. ~It occasionally happened that some friend and 
contemporary of her father, actuated by none other than benevolent 
intentions, walked resolutely up to her, and observed that he hoped 
her parents were well, or that the moon would be full next week, 
or that the rooms were prettily decorated, or that the roads were 
rather bad, or any other amiable commonplace which would come 
handily to the tip of the tongue; but such was the curtnexs of 
Miss Dobson’s replies, and such her manifest non-appreciation of 
the attention shown her, that the temerarious but well-meaning 
adventurer repented of his ill-advised benevolence, and looking 
wistfully from the desolate island across io the inhabited land he 
had deserted, would suddenly hear something of unusual interest, 
and walk back to whence he came, leaving Matilda to her previous 
olitude. It was then that Mrs. Dallocourt, less easily discouraged 
than these gentlemen, and having, moreover, a definite object in 
view, wherein self-interest was concerned, would take her seat by 
the lonely damsel and renew her attempts at conversation. 
_ **Constant dropping,” it is said, ‘‘ will wear away a stone ;”’ 
and althouzh Mrs. Dallocourt failed to find that possibly pon- 
existent “open sesame,” the much-wished-for subject of interest, 
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which might occasion streams of eloquence to flow from Miss 
Dobson's lips, she did at length succeed in getting something more 
than the short monosyllabic replies, which, for a long time, had 
sturdily baffled her overtures. Her advance was slow and gradual, 
but it culminated in a grand success. Matilda Dobson, having 
uttered her yea and nay, with their brief accompanying phrases, an 
incalulable number of times, began at length to grow more ex. 
pansive, and to compose sentences of more imposing length. When 
Mrs. Dallocourt remarked that she did not like working in “ prickly 
holly because it hurt the fingers,’’ Miss Dobson said that ‘ No 
more did she,’’ and proceeded to volunteer the statement that ‘‘ she 
did not mind it so much when the holly was smooth;”’ and Mrs. 
Dallocourt having subsequently expressed her astonishment that 
anyone should object to floral ornaments in a church, Miss 
Dobson not only coincided with this sentiment, but declared further. 
more that, in her opinion, people made a great deal more fuss about 
that sort of thing than was at all necessary. 

All this was very encouraging. But when the enterprising lady 
of the cottage, fondly hoping that she had at last found the long. 
soucht-for charm, the magic key to her compartion’s lips, en- 
deavoured to pursue the subject and courted a discussion there- 
upon, it must be confessed that Matilda proved herself quite 
unequal to the occasion; for beyond reiterating +he general 
statement that an unnecesssary amount of fuss was made about 
them, she could say nothing for the church-adorning flowers. 
Whatever quantity of words other people might think proper to 
waste upon the subject, it was clear that Miss Dobson had said her 
say, and considered it quite sufficient. Nevertheless, Mrs. Dallo- 
court felt that she had advanced a great step, and began to regard 
Matilda much in the same light in which a traveller in unexplored 
regions might regard a hopeful young savage, who, with proper 
mangement and judicious treatment, might be made to render 
valuable assistance. She had certainly progressed satisfactorily. 
And later on in the evening, when the last lingerers had left the 
supper-table, when the mirth in the ball-room waxed fast and 
furious, came the grand, culminating success. Miss Dobson origi- 
nated ! 

Until that time she had been content to follow Mrs. Dallo- 
court’s lead, had not spoken of smooth holly until that lady had 
paved the way by speaking of the holly that was prickly, had made 
no mention of floral ornaments until the subject was obtruded 
upon her notice, and had, in short, said nothing whatever which 
was not in some way called for or suggested by her companion. 
But now came the result of Mrs. Dallocourt’s unwearying assiduity, 
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of Mrs. Dallocourt’s resolute attempts to make Miss Dobson talk 
—Miss Dobson originated ! 

It was during a waltz which Matilda was not dancing. She had 
left the seat to which she had been conducted by her last partner, 
because she felt a draught, and had directed her steps towards a 
sofa near the fire, to which by a curious coincidence, Mrs. Dallo- 
court, coming from an opposite direction, was then making her way. 
The two ladies sat down together. 

“Tt seems to me——’’ began Miss Dobson. 

Mrs. Dallocourt looked quickly at her, and dissembled with 
considerable difficulty the astonishment which those words had 
occasioned. What could possibly seem to Miss Dobson? what 
brilliant inspiration could have seized her? what luminous idea 
could have inspired her? what could have induced that tranquil 
tongue, that tongue which so loved repose, which so scorned the 
labour of chit-chat, thus unsolicited to give its utterances to society ? 
The lady of the cottage; bewildered by her own achievement, could 
scarcely believe in its reality. Was she indeed reaping the fruits 
of her hard night’s work ? and were her painstaking endeavours to 
be rewarded with a crown of success? Yes, there could be no 
doubt about it; the great and mighty idea just conceived in Miss 
Dobson’s brain would, in all human probability, have been lost to 
the world, had it not been for that persevering labour. Mrs. 
Dallocourt’s-soul cried out, “ Hurrah !’’ while she constrained her 
silent lips to smile a conventional smile. 

“Tt seems to me,’’ said Miss Dobson—and as though disturbed 
by a consciousness of uncalled-for communicativeness she played 
uneasily with the rings upon her fingers—‘‘ It seems to me,” she 
said, ‘‘ that you and I sit very often together.” 

After that—after that brilliant colloquial effort things went on 
swimmingly. The two ladies were all but inseparable during the 
remainder of the evening, and Mrs. Dallocourt told her son, the 
next day, that she considered Matilda Dobson an eminently 
agreeable and well-informed girl. 

*“*Do you really?” cried Leonard, astonishment depicted upon 
every feature ; “do you really, though? But she is so unconscion- 
ably dull !’’ 

“She is a dark diamond,” answered Mrs. Dallocourt. “I 
assure you, Leonard, she is a dark diamond.”’ 

“A preciously dark one,’’ responded Leonard; “so dark, that 
one would have to look at her through strong barnacles and magnify. 
ing glass into the bargain, to discover that she was a diamond 

at all. I danced three dances with her, and I never found it out.” 

“There is a great deal of modest reserve about her. It is better 
fora young lady to be too reserved, than too forward,’ remarked 
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Mrs. Dallocourt, dogmatically ; and Leonard remained silent, 
listening for what was to come next. Whenever his mother gave 
utterance to a wise saw, or a time-honoured maxim, he knew it to 
be a sure sign that something more startling was coming ; so he 
made no answer to that observation respecting the manners of 
young ladies, but waited for what was to follow. 

It came in the shape of an announcement from Mrs. Dallocourt, 
that she had invited Miss Dobson, with her aunt and cousins, to 
coffee and conversation at the cottage ornée, upon an early day in 
the ensuing week. 

“ We must ask a few people to meet them,’’ said she; “and I 
think, that with the aid of music and charades we shall be able to 
pass @ very pleasant evening, although our rooms are too small for 
dancing. I really hope, Leonard, you will do your utmost to make 
yourself agreeable to Miss Dobson, as well as to overcome any 
prejudice you may entertain respecting her. It may be more to 
your future advantage than you appear to have the slightest idea.” 
And then she unfolded to him the notable scheme which had been 
brewing in her brain for the last three months. 

In those lofty chateaux en Espagne by the construction of 
which the Royal Arms had been so greatly hindered in obtaining 
their background, Leonard figured as Squire Dobson’s son-in-law, 
as master of Loughborogh Grange, as a Justice of the Peace for the 
county, asan M.P., as a popular orator, as goodness knows what 
besides ; the chateaux towered story above story, till their battle. 
ments were lost in view; and Leonard, listening to the destiny he 
was requested to accomplish, felt overpowered by the consciousness 
of his insufficiency. 

‘*'You expect more from me than I have ever given you cause 
to do,”” he said at length, after having repeatedly expressed his 
disapprobation, and having been as often out-argued by bis mother. 
“Tam a.goose, and you would make me aswan. I don’t at all 
object to being a goose—not a bit of it—I am perfectly contented 
with that character, and if I may one day be considered: a good 
goose my highest ambition will be satisfied ; but it is too bad of 
you to try and make me a swan.”’ 

‘*Ce ne’est que le premier pas qui coite,’’ cried Mrs. Dallo- 
court, resorting to a foreign language in despair at the insufficiency 
of her own. ‘‘ When once you have married Matilda Dobson the 
rest will be as easy as A B C.”’ 

“Leonard did not see it; but this downright mention of 
Maltilda Dobson brought his thoughts from the distant future t 
the consideration of the future that was at hand. 

‘* Even if I wanted to marry her,’’ said he, ‘‘I am,sure I don't 


know how I should set about it. It strikes meshe would be « vay 
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dificult person to make love to; and then, you know, there’s her 


father. I tell you what it is, mother: you'll set your foot in it 


before you bave done. You will send me to that flounder too 
often.” 

He was not prepared for the vehement burst of passion which 
answered his careless, half-laughing rejoinder. Speaking partly in 


jest himself, hardly realising that there was anything serious in the 


matter, he was taken by surprise by the working features, the fervid 
words, which showed how really and truly his mother was in 
earnest. There were tears in Mrs. Dallocourt’s eyes as she depre- 
cated the ridicule he had cast upon her proposal. 

«It was not for this,’’ she cried, “ it was not to be laughed at 
as a simpleton, and to be talked about flounders and fairy-tale 
nonsense that I have laid awake nigit after night, thinking of 
nothing in the world but you, and watching for an opportunity to 
advance your interests. You must be ungrateful indeed, Leonard, 
if you thus scoff at my most cherished wishes without even taking 
the trouble of considering them seriously. Heaven knows I have 
no desire to be counted amongst those who would recklessly pursue 
their own ends regardless of the feelings and predilections of others ; 
and if you can lay your hand upon your heart and declare in all 
honour and sincerity that such is your dislike to Matilda Dobson, 
and such your distaste for that modest reserve which appears to 
be her second nature—I might almost say her first—if, I say, you 
can lay your hand upon your heart, and conscientiously declare 
that such is the effect of these things upon you, that you feel an 
inward conviction that the match I propose would be an unhappy 
one, then I will say no more about it; I will close my lips upon 
that subject for ever, and resign myself to the disappointment in 
silence. But I tell you plainly that the disappointment would be 
very great; and I do think that I have a right to expect that in 
the first place you will think upon the matter gravely, and not mix 
up subjects which are of the greatest importance with absurd talk 
about fishermen and rubbish.”’ 

Whenever Mrs. Dallocourt, as upon the present occasion, was 
driven by excessive excitement to attempt oratorical flights, the 
sublime was apt to become merged in the ridiculous, the stronger 
elements to be marred by the influx of the weaker; and her 
picture of Leonard laying his hand upon his heart by way of a 
suitable preliminary to an energetic denunciation of Miss Dobson’s 
dulness, lacked the yrandeur of conception and the dignity of 
delineation which might have delighted a lover of heroics. But, 


“Revertheless, Leonard was much moved. He knew the love hig 


mother bore for him, he saw how her heart was set upon the fulfij. 
ment of this project for his advancement, and he would have been 
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sorry to occasion her an unnecessary pang. He felt that to lay his _ 
hand upon his heart, be it to say one thing or another, was an 
achievement hopelessly beyond him, at all events, for that time ; 
but he could at least soothe the pertubed spirit and excited feeling 
which his raillery had unintentionally wounded. 

“it promise you, my dear mother,’’ said he, ‘‘ that I will take 
the subject into my serious consideration. I still protest against 
being expected to develope into a swell statesman ; but as for this 
marriage that you propose, it is quite another matter. I have no 
particular hatred of Miss Dobson that I know of; and it is quite 
possible thut she may be, as you say, a diamond, although an 
uncommonly dingy one. But, you see, a fellow can’t make his 
mind up all at once about such an affair as a wife; and I must 
have time for reflection. Meanwhile I won't say another word 
about that flounder.”’ 

And so the little storm was quieted ; and Mrs. Dallocourt, 
leaving her son to the reflection he had spoken of, betook herself 
to culinary regions, and commenced a confabulati on with her cook. 

‘‘ Barbara,”’ said she to that functionary, ‘‘ I intend to have a 
soirée musicale.”’ 

Barbara marvelled exceedingly, and went up into clouds of 
mystification. Was this thing, with the outlandish name, that her 
mistress intended to have, a new viand or a new machine? If the 
latter, then Barbara resolved to set her face steadfastly against it, 
But before she could utter a single word, Elise, who from some 
unseen corner above had overhead her mother’s announcement, 
came swiftly bounding down the stairs and volunteered to act as 
interpreter. ‘‘It means a party,’’ she explained; ‘‘ and we shall 
have some jellies and custards.”’ 

Then Barbara returned to terra firma, and her doubts and mis- 
givings vanished. 
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THE VIVISECTOR’S DREAM. 





BY FATHER TRISTRAM, 
Author of “Belphagor, a Paraphrase,” &., &c. 


THE Vivisector went to his bed, 
When his horrible work was o’er, 
And slept a heavy, stupified sleep, 
Such as ne’er he had slept before, 
And dreamed a wild and terrible dream 
‘hat troubled his heart full sore. 
Yes—there, as vivid as if awake, 
He saw before him spread 
On a table his mangled victims half dead, 
Insulated needles in every head, 
Or muscles exposed a-nigh the heart, 
Or the spinal marrow laid bare in some part, 
Whilst a wail of impotent anguish rose 
From the creatures writhing in mortal throes. 


Round the table flocking came 
Men with faces hard and cold, 
Men of Science (so called) and fame, 
Friends of his, he knew each by name ; 
But he seemed to see them all to-night 
In a new and horribly-ghastly light ; 
For somehow or other quite changed were they 
As though transfigured the retrograde way ; 
Their gloating eyes, 
As if on a prize, 
Were fixed on the form of a whining hound, 
The which for vivisection was bound 
To the torture-trough, unable to stir, 


Whilst nerve and muscle apart they might tear. 


What matter ? he was but a wretched “ cur,”’ 
And they—were men of science ! 

Their stolid faces no pity shew ; 
Their hearts no mercy feel ; 

They sit like men carved out of stone, 

Or fashioned of polished steel. 
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“©, Men! O, Men! if men ye be, 
* And not the foul fiend’s own, 
Have ye no hearts that ye hear unmoved 
Your victim’s piteous moan ?”’ 


The Vivisector took his place, ° 
And he raised the murderous knife ; 
Whilst the poor dumb brute, with pleading eyes, 
Seemed begging for its life— 
In vain! To make a transverse cut 
The doctor took his stand, 
And still the trembling dog could not, 
His master understand, 
But struggling in his bonds he strove 
To lick the murderous hand. 


“OQ, men! O, men! if men ye be, 
Can ye that dumb brute see, 
Nor feel how nobler than your own 
His untaught instincts be? ”’ 






Sudden the Vivisector paused, 
For lo, behind each chair, 

Stood grinning, whispering, mocking imps, 
Tempting each doctor there ; 

Guiding each hard hand as it grasped 
The trenchant gleaming knife, 

Whilst the quivering moaning victim lay 
Bloody, yet warm in life. 

And the doctors heeded not the shrieks 
With which the air was rife, 

For the wilv fiends had stopped their ears 
Till the cries had a muffled tone, 

And before the doctors’ eyes had placed 
Dim glasses of their own. 


The Vivisector turned aghast 
To see if an imp also held him fast, 

Yet none that he 

Could at any rate see 

Kept him in any captivity. 

But, looking round, he sudden espied 

A doctor strange on the other side 

Of the table; a face, that he did not know. 
But the stranger bowed with an air comme il faut, 
And said, ‘‘1 have come, sir, from regions afar 


(’Tis not needful precisely to state where they are) ; 
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I have heard much about you, so thought I would take 

This journey, your pleasant acquaintance to make, 

You really have quite a nice little coterie, 

And your practices are of my fancies promotary— 

Of science, like this, you may count me a votary. 

Talk of dissecting dead bodies, dead bones, 

Nerves without feeling, and hearts without motion, 

Muscles inactive,—no wonder one groans 

At the extra-humane and most puerile notion 

That science can do without this vivisection, 

Which falls in with my tastes in most perfect perfection. 

I render you homage, ye brave men of science, 

As men of much spirit who set at defiance 

Those ignorant fellows encumbered with hearts, 

Quite unbefitting in men of your parts. 

I rejoice to find 

Men of my mind, 

And I hope our acquaintance closer to bind. 

My very dear friend, 

May our friendship ne’er end ; 

I perceived that towards me your feelings did tend, 

Which made me at once my way hitherward wend, 

The right hand of fellowship now to extend. 

Pray, allow me to offer the highest degree 

Conferred by my own University, 

Which I hope that ere long with your presence you'll 
grace, 

For it’s founded on purpose to meet your case, 

As, pray, what shall you do when you leave this place ?’’ 


The Vivisector, the while he spoke, 

Felt as though he were going to choke. 

He felt chill and ill, 

His tongue wouldn’t fulfil 

Its work, and the words he would have spoken 

Died away in accents broken; 

And he shuddered and shook, and the word ‘‘ Vivisection ’’ 
Was yelled around him in every direction ; 

And the whines of the dying dog waxed faint, 

And his death-sobs sank to a mournful plaint 

That swept like a solemn funeral toll 

Over the Vivisector’s soul. 

The room whirled round and round, and the train, 
Physiologists, imps, and the victims slain, 

Vanished ; and he was left alone 
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With a fluttering heart, his courage gone. 
And another presence filled the place, 

A vision with grieving and sorrowful face, 

A face seraphic, yet stern to see, 

A face of which he had heard of yore 

In the days when he sat on his mother’s knee, 
In the far-off days when he was a child, 

And his mother over his slumbers smiled, 
And told him how God watched over all, 

And cared for each creature great and small. 
In the memory of that long ago 

His troubled thoughts went to and fro ; 

He shrank from the eye that pierced so keen, 
From the wrath that clouded that brow serene. 
And then the presence passed away ; 

But an awful voice the silence broke, 

And in accents clear this sentence spoke— 

** Vengeance ts mine, 1 will repay :”’ 

And then the Vivisector woke. 

But the dread words haunted him night and day— 
** Vengeance is mine I will repay.”’ 

They followed him into the silent night, 

And muttered to him with morning’s light — 


x * * * * * 


O Vivisectors, what answer have ye ? 
Pause in the midst of your cruelty, 

Think of the victims whose agonised groan 
Mounts aloft to the Judge on the Throne. 
Though ye may slumber, He never sleeps, 
Over each sparrow a watch He keeps. 
Though ye may argue, and scoff, and scorn, 
It may be that. better ye ne’er had been born 
Than wake to find on some bitter day 

That vengeance is His—that He will repay. 
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A DECLINING RACE. 


Wirn the lower animals, as with man himself, there are numerous 
examples to be found of an increasing community and of improv- 
ing circumstances, as well as of decline and extermination. Some 
groups of animals appear to be rapidly growing and increasing 
in numbers ; other grouns have attained in our day the maximum 
of their development, whilst others appear to be persistently 
decreasing, and tending in time to pass out of existence altogether. 
And thus, it happens that the naturalist, on surveying the wide 
field of animal life, meets with many instances of forms which 
attained their greatest growth and highest numbers in past or 
geological periods of this world’s history, and which, in the present 
day, are but sparsely represented amon‘ living forms. 

As a rule, the process of extermination proceeds rapidly in its 
course. Once having attained the maximum point in numbers and 
variety, the decline of the form or group rapidly succeeds ; and a 
short term of years—speaking geologicall y—witnesses the thinning 
out, or even the final extinction of the organisms. We find several 
notable exceptions to this general rule, however. The geologist or 
naturalist can point to many examples in which the exterminating 
process has proceeded in a comparatively slow and gradual 
manner; and where, as a consequence, certain animals and plants 
have “ persisted ’’ through long periods of time, and have left their 
traces as “ fossil’? organisms through long series of rock-forma. 
tions. representing vast areas of removal and geological change. 

‘The exact nature and cause of this peculiar exterminative pro- 
cess remains, for the most part, hidden from research. Speculation 
has, indeed, been rife as to their causes; but nothing definite is 
known concerning ‘‘ the reason why’’ whole races of lower forms, 
as well as the races of men, tend naturally to pass through gradual 
and successive stages of growth, devel pment, maturity, decline, and, 
finally, of extermination and extinction. 

Now, such forms as have been in this way blotted out from 
the living records, generally leave their traces, as has already been 
remarked, behind them, in the form of “ fossils.’’ The process of 
entombment and burial in the earth constitutes, in most instances, 
the first step towards the preservation of the animal or plant, 
Gradually, and as time and physical actions roll onwards, the 
process of infiltration of mineral matters into the soft tissues of 
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the once living thing is accomplished. The living tissues become 
in this way petrified. The organism becomes accurately repre. 
sented as a part of the hard rock; and thus the geologist is 
enabled to read his ‘‘ Sermons in Stones’’—a measure only pre. 
paratory to that by which the earnest mind is led to see ‘* good in 
everything.” 

No better example of a declining race of animal forms could be 
selected than that of the Brachiopoda. These forms constitute a very 
curious and important group of shell-fish or molluscous animals, 
allied to, but at the same time widely different from, our ordinary 
cuckles, mussels, oysters, and such familiar inhabitants of the deep. 
The brachiopoda come before us as a class once largely represented 
in the seas and oceans of past worlds; and in the present, con- 
stituting a sparse group of forms, limited in numbers as well as 
in distribution. Early inhabitants of our world were these 
brachipods. Through many changes of scene and epoch they have 
persisted ; but with the lapse of years, they have been slowly 
dwindling away, and a few more years will, in all probability, 
see the last brachipod disappear from the oceans of to-day. 

So interesting are these forms in all their aspects, and so 
excellent examples do they constitute of the effects of time and 
physical action upon the animal organism, that a few words con. 
cerning their history, will furnish abundant material for contempla- 
tion to the thoughtful reader. 

The term Brachiopoda, literally translated, means ‘‘ arm-footed ;”’ 
and this name has been applied to these molluscs, from the fact 
of their possessing two long arm-like processes, which stretch away, 
one from each side of the mouth, but which, when at rest, are 
coiled up in a peculiar manner within the shell. This latter 
structure in the brachiopoda is of the “ bivalve ’’ description ; that 
is, it resembles the shell of the oyster, mussel, or cockle, in that 
it is composed of two pieces, or “‘shells’’ as we familiarly name 
them. But all resemblance or connection between the brachiopoda 
and their shells, and the ordinary and familiar molluscs just men- 
tioned, ceases with the enumeration of thisfact. The two groups are 
essentially and widely different in structure ; the brachiopoda being 
in some respects regarded as a lower class than that in which the 
oysters, &c., are included. 

Let us firstly look at the brachiopod’s shell. We find it to exist 
as a double shell, and the halves of which it is composed lie oue on 
top of the other. The lower shell is generally by far the larger of 
the two; the upper half, fitting the lower half, just as a lid miyht 
fit a comparatively deep cup or bowl. And within this deep lower 
shell the great bulk of the body and organs is contained. In 
general form and outward appearance some of these shells bear a 
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not indistinct resemblance to the old Roman and classical lamp ; 
and from this resemblance, the familiar name of “ lamp.shells’”’ 
has been bestowed upon the brachiopod class. 

The lower valve or half of the shell, generally bears, at the 
hinge-extremity, a prominent projection or “ beak,’’ and in some 
brachiopods this ‘‘ beak ”’ is perforated by an aperture through 
which a fleshy stalk passes. By means of this stalk—seen in 
Lingula—the shell is attached to fixed objects ; but in other instances 
where the stalk is absent, the shells are fixed directly and of 
themselves to the sea-bed. 

The shells are articulated together by’ means of teeth on the 
lower shell, which fit into depressions or sockets in the upper half. 
And in connection with the opening and shutting of the shells, a 
complicated muscular apparatus is developed. The shells are 
opened and shut by means of appropriate muscles. The so-called 
‘cardinal muscles ’’ thus open the shell; whilst four ‘ adductor ”’ 
muscles tend by their action to close it. 

The minute or microscopic structure of the brachiopodous shells, 
has formed a subject of frequent investigation by naturalists and 
microscopists. The shells are described as being composed of 
“flattened prisms,’’ which are closely arranged in parallel rows, 
And throughout the shell-substance a system of minute tubes or 
canals has been discovered to extend. These tubes contain, in the 
living animal, little offshoots from the ‘‘ mantle’’—the soft struc- 
ture which lines the shells, and by which the shells*of the brachio- 
poda, and of all other molluscs, are formed. 

This ‘‘ mantle ’’ folds and encloses the organs of the animal ; 
but its chief function is the formation of the shell, a process 
accomplished by the secretion of lime by special glands, and by the 
building up of this limy material on the outer surface of the 
“mantle ’’ so as to constitute a hard outer covering. We can readily 
see the “mantle’’ by opening any ordinary mollusc, such as an 
oyster or mussel; in either case it is discovered as the soft, flesh 
skin, which immediately lines the shell, and which enfolds all the 
viscera of the creature. | 

Within the deeper or lower shell we find the chief organs of 
the brachiopod to be contained. But the upper shell generally 
bears on its inner surface a curious apparatus of limy loops, to 
which, from a fancied resemblance to the springs of a carriage, the 
name of “ carriage-spring apparatus’’ has been given. The use 
of these loops is to support the two long ‘‘ arms’’—already men. 
tioned as characteristic of the brachiopods—which stretch from the 
sides of the mouth, and which are wound round the loops when 
they are at rest and coiled up. Each arm consists of a main stem 
bearing lateral processes or branches known as “‘ cirrhi”; and 
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these “cirrbi ’’ are in turn fringed with numerous smaller filaments 
termed “‘ cilia.”” The function of these arms is of a twofold nature, 
Their chief use is that of serving as breathing organs; the blood 
being exposed in them to the action of the aérating gases contained 
in the surrounding water. The “cirrhi” and filaments aid 
materially in this function by creating currents, and keeping up a 
constant circulation of fresh water. Then, secondly, by means of 
the currents excited by the arms and their filaments, particles of 
food are swept towards the mouth of the animal, and a nutritive 
function is thus also performed by the arms. 

A well-developed stomach, intestine, and liver, constitute the 
digestive apparatus of the brachiopoda ; and most observers agree 
in stating that a distinct heart and system of blood vessels are 
present in these forms. A peculiar system of vessels, known as 
the ‘‘ atrial system,’’ appears to ramify within the lobes or divi. 
sions of the mantle; and in connection with this latter system, a 
number of pulsating organs, termed ‘‘ pseudo-hearts,’’ have been 
described. The uses of this “atrial system ”’ are wholly unknown ; 
but it lias been maintained, and with some show of reason, that it 
may represent a form of excretory apparatus, analogous to the 
kidneys of the higher animals, and that it thus serves to convey 
part of the waste matters of the system from the body. 

. The nervous system of the brachiopods consists of a single mass 
of nervous matter, situated close to the mouth, and from this 
centre the nervous supply of the complicated body is derived. 

Having thus indicated the chief points of structure of these 
forms, we may, lastly, observe the chief facts relating to their dis. 
tribution, and notice how the class illustrates the decline of a series 
of forms once plentifully represented in the seas and oceans of the 
past. 

In the present day, we find the brachiopoda to possess a com- 
parative wide range of distribution. The ‘‘ head-quarters’’ of the 
class appears to be the Australian coasts, where they are found in 
greatest plenty ; but. in temperate seas, and even round our own 
voasts, they are occasionally to be dredged, although in these lati- 
tudes they are all denizens of the furthest depths of the sea. The 
number of species or kinds of living brachiopods is, however, very 
limited ; and we can best conceive how limited their present num- 
bers are when we compare the living with the extinct and fossil 
species. 

Thus the geologist or paleontologist—the latter being the more 
nearly concerned with the life of the past—would inform us, that 
the brachiopods are among the oldest of fossils. ‘They were repre- 
sented, at a very early stage in our earth’s history, making their 

first appearance as fossils in the Cambrian rocks, along with other 
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early and primitive types of life. These Cambrian beds, represent 
a very far back past in the earth’s history, forming the second 
great series of rocks in which the remains of living things are found. 
And occurring thus in these old Cambrian beds, we find the brachio- 
to be represented as fossils in every series of rock formations 
from the Cambrian downwards to the present day. And one form in 
particular, known as the lingula offers a remarkable example of the 
persistence of an animal organism throughout vast periods of time. 
The lingula is one of the brachiopods which are represented in the 
Cambrian rocks. It thus appears as one of the earliest examples 
of the class, and the lingula itself is still in existence in our modern 
seas and oceans. It has thus persisted through all the great 
natural cataclysms or revolutions which marked the overthrow of 
one world, and which, at the same time, heralded in the formation, 
and construction of another and succeeding era. In the series of 
Silurian rocks which immediately succeed the Cambrian beds, 
and which were formed when the latter period had for ever passed 
away, we find the brachiopods to have attained an immense develop- 
ment. Their shells occur in such vast numbers in the Silurian 
beds that the Silurian epoch is not unfrequently spoken of as the 
“age of brachiopods.”’ In this latter age, these forms reached the 
maximum point or acme of their development; and since the 
Silurian age, they have gradually decreased in number, until the 
thousands of kinds which were then in existence, can now be num. 
bered, and are now represented, by a few dozens of living species. 

The brachiopods have thus dwindled slowly away, and, with the 
lapse of a few more years, the race will become totally extinct. 
The brachiopoda will then pass from the domain of the zoologist, 
and from the catalogue of living things, to be enumerated 
solely among the productions and organisms with which the 
geologist, as the scientific resurrectionist and universal recorder, has 
to do. 

More than two thousand extinct and fossil brachiopoda are 
known to science ; and further research will undoubtedly increase 
this already large collection. But whether living or extinct, we 
trust we have said enough to interest our readers in a group of 
forms which, if only as typifying man’s own transient nature and 
telations, possess a large claim upon our scientific sympathy and 
intellectual regard. 

ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE HUNCHBACK CASHIER: 
A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE GAMBLER. 


In a large and spacious room, on the second-floor of a house in 
the Strand, a number of men were assembled together on the night 
after Humphrey Berrington’s arrival in London. They were all 
either seated at or grouped round a couple of tables. Now and 
then an almost breathless stillness reigns in the room, and you can 
hear nothing save the pattering of the rain on the windows, and then 
suddenly the silence is broken by oaths and exclamations, and often 
groans of despair, as some wretch rises a ruined man from the 
gaming-table. 

Yes, this is a gaming-house, a place where fortunes are lost and 
won, and lost again, in the brief space of a few hours. 

Heavy cloth curtains are drawn over the windows. Carpets, 
rich in colour, and soft and thick in texture, deaden the sound of 
the heaviest footfall. There is a glare of wax lights from a splendid 
crystal chandelier suspended from the ceiling, and from others 
placed in massive candelabra, in various parts of the room ; and near 
the door, a table is spread with ices, confectionery, and the rarest 
wines, sparkling in decanters of richly-cut glass. Two black 
servants in livery glide noiselessly about the roum, attending to the 
wants of the gamesters. 

The principal interest centres round the table at which gold is 
being played. And here. let us, in imagination, take our stand ; 
for here sits Basil. Ill-starred, misguided man, what brought kim 
here, to risk the money he had but so recently and unexpectedly 
won? What, alas! but the evil spirit of the gamester, which 
encourages him, when he has once won, to try again; and then in 
most cases he looses, and becomes more heavily involved than he 
was before. 

Very varied are the faces and attitudes of the men gathered 
round this table, watching the game with intense eagerness; old 
and young, of every class and every grade. Here stands an aged 
man, whose hooked nose and strongly-marked features bespeak his 
Jewish origin ; he is an old habitué of the place, and watches the 
game with coolness and circumspection; behind him, looking over 
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his shoulder, stands a young man, his fair hair unpowdered, hang- 
ing in damp masses about his forehead, his eyes bloodshot, and a 
look of mingled apathy and despair on his face; he brought some 
of his employer’s money here a few hours ago, and he has lost it 
all, and lost with it every hope in life. Many of the spectators are 
sharpers, highwaymen, and apprentices; sume few are novices 
freshly drawn into this whirlpool of vice and ruin. 

Fortune has not favoured Basil to-night, if one may judge by 
the look of his haggard face and contracted brow. Never, 
indeed, had he been more unfortunate ; fast and swiftly his bank 
notes and gold have passed from his hands, so that at midnight not 
one farthing of his £2000, so recently won, remains. Still, he 
goes on. He has staked £200, the sum which he calculates 
Humphrey Berrington has borrowed and brought up to London 
forhim. He declined it last night, but he must ask him again for 
it. He has staked that and lost it. He lays down his gold snuff- 
box, the present of his fond mother, on that last birthday he had 
spent at Winchester. It is gone too. Still, the fever of the play 
urges him on. He draws from his finger a diamond ring—it was 
the only valuable poor old Father Metham had possessed—and it 
had been a heirloom in the family for two or three centuries. Ina 
few minutes it has changed owners. Basil sits gazing with a vacant 
stare, at the table before him, the distant pile of gold pieces, the 
flaring wax lights, and the haggard faces of the gamesters around 
him. What he would have staked next, or whether, in his species 
of delirium, he would have tried to lay violent hands on himself, 
it were impossible to say; for suddenly there came a confused 
clamour from without, the rush of feet up the stairs, and then the 
door was violently burst open, and Humphrey Berrington rushed in, 
followed by two or threeemployés of the house. In one bound he 
reached Basil’s side, and exclaimed— 

“Fly ! you have not a moment to lose, the officers of justice are 
now at the door !’’ 

Even as the cashier spoke a loud and repeated knocking was 
heard, and in an instant all was confusion in the room. The lights 
were extinguished, some flew to the staircase, others to the roof 
of the house, or to back windows, from whence there was any 
chance of escape. 

Guided by Humphrey, for he seemed himself as though in a 
trance, Basil found his way to the bottom of the house, and as the 
street door yielded to the pressure from without, and the soldiers 
Tushed in, the cashier, having his friend’s arm linked within his 
own, boldly pushed his way amongst them, and in the general con- 
fusion escaped detection. There was a great crowd and throng 

about the door, and the two young men passed unobserved into the 
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midst of it. Here, however, they were separated, and the cashier, 
comparatively easy in his mind, now that his friend had escaped, 
returned for a few moments to the gaming-house, te see what was 
going on there, before proceeding to Basil’s lodgings, whither he 
supposed the latter had gone. | 

A very different scene the gambling-room now presented. 
Some of the wax lights had been hastily rekindled, so that the 
effect of the sudden alarm and struggle with the soldiers was 
visible. The table spread with refreshments, had been thrown 
down, and pieces of broken glass and porcelain were mingled with 
pools of wine and scattered cards, abandoned by the gamesters 
when they were disturbed. Many had made their escape, but some 
dozen or more, who had not been so fortunate, were penned in a 
corner by a party of soldiers, with their bayonets fixed, forming a 
bristling fence of steel round their prisoners. 

Other soldiers were employed ransacking the room. The 
gaming-tables being critically examined, were then broken to 
pieces, as unfair play was suspected, a suspicion which proved to be 
correct, for under each were found two iron rollers, and two private 
springs, which those who were in the secret could touch, and stop 
the turn-about whenever they had any novices to deal with, and 
thus could fleece them of their money.’ 

Whilst Humphrey still lingered in the room, absorbed in sad 
reflections on the fatal toils into which Basil had fallen, and from 
which it seemed almost impossible to rescue him, one of the 
prisoners standing close beside him, and who was about to be 
marched off with the others to the round-house, touched his arm 
and said— 

“TI believe you are a friend of Mr. Metham’s?”’ 

“‘T am,”’ replied Humphrey, 

“Then, I think you might do him a little service, and render 
one to me at the same time — which you need not regret—for I am 
not one of the old frequenters of this den. I have never cheated or 
robbed any one. I was lured to come here by a friend, and in less 
than six months I have fallen from affluence to beggary. I won 
this snuff-box from Mr. Metham,”’ he added, drawing it from his 
pocket, “but I should not have been allowed to retain it long; 
they let me win it as a bait, in hopes that I had still some money 
left, which I should be tempted to hazard. You see, by those art- 
fully - contrived tables, how we wretched novices have been 
plundered. But, however, what I really want to say is this—Mr. 
Metham will be glad of his snuff-box again, and I of a trifle of 
money. Will you, then, give me two or three guineas for it? If 
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I had a single piece left, I would give it back to Mr. Metham as a 
gift ; but the fiends in this den have laid me bare, and I have not 
wherewithal to find myself a meal when I am in jail, till I can com- 
municate with one or two of my friends, who have not yet quite 
deserted me. 


“T will certainly take the snuff-box,”’ said Humphrey, extending 


his hand for it. ‘It was given to my unhappy friend by his 
mother, and I am sure, in his calmer moments, he would deplore 
the loss of it. Here are five guineas, sir, for it; were I not a poor 
man I would give you double that sum, for I know what a hard 
plight you are in. I wish you may soon be extricated from your 
lamentable condition, and that your friends may have influence 
enough over you, to induce you to abandon the life of a 
gamester.”” 

As Humphrey, a few minutes later, watched the prisoners led 
away, in dreary file, down the Strand, by the soldiers, he blessed 
God most fervently that his friend was not amongst them. 

When be arrived at Basil’s lodgings, he was both surprised and 
alarmed not to find him there. Various conjectures passed through 
his mind—some of them so startling and sinister, that he was more 
than once tempted to rush out into the dark deserted thoroughfares 
in search of his friend, and a feeling of uncontrollable fear and 
horror came upon him as he thought of Basil’s frenzied state, and 
_ then of-the dark waters of the great river, rolling on only some few 
yards distant. 

Just as he was on the point of poing out, again, unable any 
longer to remain inactive, the door of the room opened and Basil 
came in. 

His appearance struck Humphrey with horror; his face was 
ghastly pale, his eyes sunk in his head, and he looked at his friend 
with a wild, confused stare. His hair, which was always elegantly 
crisped, trimmed, and powdered, hung over his forehead and 
cheeks in damp, uncurled masses, his ruffles were half torn off, 
his waistcoat unbuttoned, his sword hung in front of him, and 
all his clothes in disorder. 

For some few minutes he strode up and down the room with 
the frantic fury of a madman, breathing imprecations against 
gaming aud vamesters, talking of his ruin, and of the sharpers 
and villains whom he had fallen amongst; at last, he threw himself, 
exhausted, into a chair, and then, after a few moments silence, he 
said abruptly to Humphrey— 

‘“‘T slipped away from you on purpose, in the Strand. I[ 
never intended returning to my lodgings; did you wonder where 
I had gone ?”’ 

The cashier hesitated—he did not wish, Basil to know what 
his fears had been. 
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‘T wonder, Humphrey, how it is I am here talking to you 
now,’’ continued Basil, not waiting for his friend’s answer. ‘ |] 
am not a coward ; it was not fear that held me back, when I stood 
on the bridge and looked over into the dark gulf beneath. My 
brain seemed on fire, and the waters rolled on calm, and still, and 
cold, To be under the waves promised lethargy, forgetfulness— 
and to cease to exist appeared just then the height of bliss! No, 
it was not fear, Humphrey. But, suddenly, as I stood there on the 
bridge, the mists of years rolled back, and I fancied I was again a 
little child, standing under the shade of the chesnut-trees in the 
garden of St. Peter’s Presbytery, and my old uncle was beside me, 
stroking my head caressingly, as he used to do. Then, my 
thoughts suddenly returned again to the present—but my uncle 
was still near me ; for as I leant over the balustrade of the bridge, 
he seemed: to stand in vacancy between me and the dark gulf 
of waters beneath; his outstretched’ arms waved me _ back! 
Humphrey, t’was not fancy; I saw the night breeze stir his white 
hairs, and his lips seemed almost to move! ’Tis strange he should 
come between me and a violent death, for you know that he almost 
prophesied I should come to a sudden and untimely end.”’ 

‘* God forbid !’’ responded the cashier earnestly ; “ and may He, 
in His mercy, always preserve you from the crime you meditated 
to-night. Basil, you have been saved from capture, which awaited 
many of your companions; you are still a free man; your saintly 
uncle’s prayers have intervened this night, I believe, to save you 
from the guilt of the suicide! Leave this city, which has been 
your ruin, and return to your native place with me; break, for 
ever, from the sharpers and villains who have cheated and 
swindled you, for it has not been fair play,’’ and here Humphrey 
related the villanous contrivance of the tables. 

Basil listened with some attention, and then, without replying 
to Humphrey’s impassioned entreaties, he asked how it was that 
he came to know the officers were going to surprise the gaming- 
house . 

‘*T had some banking business of your father’s to transact with 
Sir John Fielding, the magistrate,’”’ replied Humphrey. “I called 
upon him, towards evening yesterday, at his private house at 
Edgeware ; he mentioned casually to me that he had granted a 
warrant to search Field’s gaming-house that night, and that they 
expected to make some captures, and to lay bare a vile system of 
fraud and villainy long carried on. I took the alarm immediately, 
for I knew from what you said that you were going to Field’s that 
very evening. Edgeware being only a village, I had some difficulty 
in procuring a conveyance to London; but I did so at last, and 
arrrived justin time to save you. By-the-bye,’’ added the cashier, 
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‘“‘T redeemed this for you from one of the gamesters. I wish, dear 
Basil, I could as easily redeem all your losses. ; 

“Thanks, my kind old friend, for restoring to me my poor 
mother’s birthday gift,”’ said Basil, as he took the snuff-box from 
his friend. ‘‘1 will never lose it again—at least, not at play,”’ 
he added. 

A slight remark that last:one was, but it made an uncomfort. 
able sort of ominous impression on the cashier, and he had bitter 
cause to remember it afterwards, 

“Weil, Humphrey, these late hours will not do for you, 
and, in truth, I wanta little rest myself; so we will part company 
for to-night. We will talk over my plans for the future to- 
morrow.” 

Humphrey saw that Basil was not inclined for further con- 
versation, and, therefore, that advice or argument on his side, 
just then, would be worse than useless; so he retired to another 
room in the house, and sought a few hours’ repose. But his rest 
was troubled and broken, and in his dreams he and Basil were 


continually together. Each scene in those dreams was pregnant 
with danger, bloodshed, and strife. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


FAREWELL. 


Many months had passed since the dull, drear November 
afternoon, when Basil Metham had come tw visit Humphrey at the 
bank, and when the painful words, before recorded, had passed 
between him and Rose. Since then, he had frequently, by his 
letiers, triel to shake her resolution, and to induce her to unite 
herself to him; but, almost daily, there came fresh and worse 
tidings of his manner of life. Ax to his associates, it was publicly 
rumoured that one of his most intimate friends was a man who, 
living in great luxury and abundance, without having any 
preceptible means of support, derived his income from levies on the 
purses of travellers, —that he was, in short, a knight of the road, a 
highwayman. 

Rose was sitting alone, once more, in that same room where she 
had seen Basil, on that November afternoon ; but now it was a 
sultry day in July, and the casement windows, looking down into 
the old-fashioned garden, were thrown wide open. ‘There was that 
deep stillness in the air, which so often precedes a storm; though 
as yet there were no signs of it beyond an occasional flash of 
summer lightning, which darted through the branches of the trees 
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and across the open casement, and lighted up, for an instant, some 


S 
dim, shadowy recess in that dark old room. 4 

An open letter lay on the table beside Rose ; it was from Basil, 1 
telling her he should come that day, to know her irrevocable and 
final decision. She had not forbid him, for great as had been her a 

‘ anguish, and hard and fierce the struggle, she had determined to f 
break with Basil finally and for ever, to tell him that all further 
correspondence must cease between them, and that in this world 
they must never meet again. A little packet lay on the table; it € 
contained all the letters he had ever written to her, and some few I 
little presents, which she was about to return to him. Her heart V 
had almost broken in the conflict, for she loved him dearly ; but I 
now that she had taken her final resolution, the worst seemed over. 

And yet she dreaded the coming interview—feared her own lack of g 
strength when it came to pronouncing that eternal farewell. And J 
her cheek blanched, and she laid her hand on her heart, as if to § 
still its beating, as Basil entered the room. y 

A change had suddenly come over the face of nature, which f 
seemed to Rose a pressaze, as it were, of the stormy interview she 
expected to have with Basil. Dark, heavy clouds were blotting out i 
the clear blue of the summer sky, the lightning grew more vivid, 1 
and frequent distant thunder, now and then, broke the stillness, 
and the rising breeze swept, like the echo of a sigh, around the b 
eaves and corners of the old house. 

“Well, Rose, I have come to hear you renounce ine with your n 
own lips, rather than by your letters, as you have been trying to i 
do !’’ said Basil, as he flung himself into a chair close by Rose, and 
gazed, almost wildly, into her pale, tearful face. Passion and grief V 
seemed to contend for the mastery as he spoke. ‘‘ Rose, do you f 
really give me up? you are the one plank between me and f 


shipwreck !”’ 

‘* Basil, I should not have allowed you to come here to-day, had t 
I had a single doubt as to what my course should be,’’ replied t 
Rose, Ler voice broken ‘by her tears; ‘‘ we must part, and part for d 
ever! Far from saving you from shipwreck, we should both ba ship- I 
wrecked together. Can I have the shadow of.a hope that my 


influence as a wife would avail to draw you from your evil courses, f 
when before marriage all my tears and prayers have been futile ? r 
Have my entreaties ever deterred you from one. balaction? Have t 


my remonstances held you back from the gaming-table? Have 
you given up one vile associate for love of Rose?’ Here the girl 
ceased, overcome with emotion. 

“Tf you-really loved me,’’ exclaimed Basil, bitterly, ‘‘ you 


would take me as I am! 
‘*T have loved you, Basil, only too well,’’ answered Rose, when 
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she was able to speak; ‘‘but 1 had to choose between God 
and man. You have renounced Him—I cannot; and I have made 
my choice.’’ 

‘* Well, so be it, then,’’ answered Basil, fiercely ; ‘‘ and now you 
are at liberty to accept the addresses of the first canting, whining 
fool who may approach you.’ 

“ Basil,’’ replied Rose, in a tone of deep and touching sorrow, 
*‘T do not wish todisguise from you how much I have loved you — 
every hope of real happiness in life died out from my heart when 
I found it necessary to tear your image from it. Rose Berrington 
will never love again, be the hour of her death far off, or close at 
hand. Rest assured of that.’ 

“Oh, Rose, if I had been any other than the wretch I am!”’ 
groaned Basil, relapsing into a softer mood. ‘‘I have wrecked 
your happiness, and done nothing for myself! I know not what I 
say in my rage and despair ; but my better self makes me wish 
you may meet with some kindred spirit, who may blot out 
from your memory the remembrance of the guilty, wretched Basil.”’ 

‘* Never |’’ replied Rose, earnestly. ‘“ But we will say no more, 
Basil ; only one little word, hard to speak always, and therefore 
it is better said at once—’”’ 

‘* And that is ‘Farewell!’ ’’ answered Basil, rising ; “ and is it to 
be an eternal adieu ?”’ 

“ This side of the grave, Basil,’’ replied Rose, mournfully—‘‘ we 
must never meet again ;’’ and, without adding anything further, she 
placed in his hands the little packet. 

‘‘ What is this? Oh, I see! my letters,’ said Basil. ‘‘ We 
will scatter them to the winds. So perish the last traces of my 
folly, in thinking that a pure-minded, innocent girl would unite her 
fate with one so vile as myself.’’ 

As the wretched young man spoke, he opened the packet, and, 
tearing the letters into shreds, flung them from the window, where 
the wind, now rising to a gale, scattered them in a thousand 
directions. Amongst the little gifts he had made to Rose was a 
miniature of himself, taken when a boy. 

He gazed long and earnestly at the smooth, open brow, so faith. 
fully depicted by the artist, and then, in an opposite mirror, at the 
reflection of his own face, worn, haggard, and its beauty marred by 
the traces of his evil passions. 

“For these, so let them perish!’’ said Basil, casting the 
ornaments on the ground, and grinding them under his heel ; “ but, 
Rose, keep this,’’ he added, returning her the portrait, ‘‘ and when 
I shall have passed away on the whirlwind—for my end will be a 
violeat one, I forebode—should you ever remember Bauil, call to 
your mind the features in this miniature, and forget the face that 
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looks upon you now, with hollow cheeks and sunken eyes, and s0, 
Rose, FAREWELL ! 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE MASQUERADE. 


THE evening of a beautiful summer day was drawing to its 
close, and only a track of gold-coloured clouds, spreading away 
into depths of pale sea-green and azure blue, marked where the 
sun had gone down, in all the beauties of a sunset, as glowing, as 
vivid, and as beautiful, as those so common to the brighter skies 
of Italy. 

In the front room of a large old house in Grosvenor Street, 
Rose Berrington sat with a book open on her lap; but her eyes 
were fixed on the opal clouds in the west, and she seemed buried in 
a mournful abstraction. 

Mrs. Purcell’s affection, or friendship, or fancy for Rose—call 
it what you will—appeared to increase in strength, as time went 
on, so that she was desirous of having her company on every pos. 
sible occasion. Rose was too amiable to repel these kindly advances, 
though Mrs. Purcell’s society was not exactly that which she would 
have chosen. However, she listened: patiently to her long disserta- 
tions on dress, the number and quality of her admirers, the con- 
quests she had made on past occasions, and those she expected to 
make in the future, and to much more matter equally vapid and 
ridiculous ; perhaps, in this very fact of her being a patient listener 
consisted the charm which endeared Rose to Mrs. Purcell; but we 
must own, that had the latter ever conceived the idea of question- 
ing Rose on what she had been saying, her friendship would have 
received a shock, for Rose was often totally ignorant of what had 
been the topic of conversation. Her thoughts were often far away, 
sadly emploved—thinking of the happy dreams she had sometimes 
had, that Basil would-reform and that she might be his wife— 
dreams dispelled for ever! Lately she longed, and yet dreaded to 
hear of him. He had not been seen for many months in Win- 
chester, and the old banker and his wife looked more careworn 
and sorrow.stricken every day. 

Mrs. Purcell had induced Rose to accompany her to London, 


. where they had been spending some few weeks with a cousin of the 
former lady, and were about returning to Winchester, when they 
were delayed a day or so by Mrs. Purcell’s wish to go to a masque- 
rade at the Haymarket—a wish which she very skilfully veiled by 
putting forward her friendly eagerness to carry Rose thither, and 
amuse her. 
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Rose, in truth, had some aversion to going to such an entertain. 
ment, for her spirits but ill accorded with such a scene of gaiety and 
noisy mirth. Finding, however, that her refusal would seriously 
annoy Mrs. Purcell, she consented to accompany her. No induce. 
ments, however, could prevail upon her to adopt any costume, and 
she insisted on wearing a simple blue domino. 

“My dear Rose, I have come to dress in your room,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Purcell, as she hurriedly entered, followed by her tire. woman, 
bearing her costume ; “you are a good creature! and I know 
you'll help Beck. But O Lud!” she added, throwing herself into 
a chair; ‘‘I’m all of a tremble! I know what a lot of moths I 
shall bave fluttering round me, and IJ cant help their singeing their 
wings !’’ and here the widow gave a little affected simper. “ Well, 
so long as there are no rapier thrusts exchanged on my account, I 
can be easy ; but truly, child, it frights me sometimes to think 
how many duels I have been the cause of since we came to Lon- 
don.” 

‘< Well, ma’am, ’twill ease your mind, then, now that we are 
going to return,’’ answered Rose, with.a smile. 

‘* Yes, yes, child; but look at the amusements we are leaving 
behind,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Purcell, rather pettishly. ‘‘I protest 
I sometimes wish I were not mistress of so many charms, then 
should I not be more tormented than thee. It is vastly annoy- 
inz to have to give up so many entertainments—thou knowest 
Lady Peggy Frampton invited us to her grand ball next Tuesday, 
and Wednesday my cousins were to carry us to the Opera; on 
Thursday we were to go toa rout at Lady Betty Selby’s, and a 
drum at Lady Polly Martindale’s! And as to the visits we have 
lost, child! but there, J know thou makest no count of them ; 
though nothing helps more to form one for good society than the 
meeting of such company as we see here—all the most gay and 
polite of both sexes, and all the news of the town talked over.”’ 

‘* You must forgive my bad taste, ma’am,’’ replied Rose ; 
“but 1 cannot truly find much pleasure in the life we have led 
here, which you say is that of a fashionable lady. I am so tired of 
the play, and balls, and ridottos, and cards, and drums! that I 
shall be delighted to get back to Winchester. And as to this 
masquerade, it is the worst of all—a lot of mummers, dear madam. 
I fear some of us must look like fools.”’ 

“Thou hast po sense, Rose, nor wit, or thou wouldst not dis. 
dain such a mighty pleasant diversion. However, I will begin to 
dress. Didst ever see anything so bewitching as this costume? an 
Arcadian princess Iam tobe. Well, child, though thou hast not 
much taste in these matters, I am sure thou wilt admire my 
appearance.”’ 
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‘€T don’t think it looks very pastoral,” observed Rose, doubt. 
fully, as Mistress Beck spread out the different articles of her 








mistress’s masquerade dress before her wondering eyes. : 
‘* Is not this head-dress ravishing ?’’ asked Mrs. Purcell, taking he 
up a sort of cap made of white Paris net glittering with spangles, Bi 
and enriched by a chaplet of artificial flowers. “‘ This white feather sh 
is to be placed behind my left ear. Beck, give me the waistcoat, 
and help me put it on.” ex 
After many altercations with her tire-woman, as to ber manner 
of adjusting the different articles of her dress, and many demands B 
upon the admiration of Rose, Mrs. Purcell appeared equipped, to th 
the concern and dismay of the former, in a dress more befitting a re 
girl in her teens than a woman past middle age. 3 su 
Her head-dress has already been described, her waistcoat was C 
of blue satin, trimmed with silver point d’ Espagne, the skirts edged 
with silver fringe, and made to fit close to a waist not the most gc 
slender, by means of double clasps, a small silver tassel at the ends dt 
of each clasp, and the whole waistcoat covered with bugles and 
spangles, which glittered, and twinkled, and sparkled, at every es 
movement of the wearer. Her petticoat was of blue satin, tl 
trimmed and fringed like the waistcoat, and considerably expanded 
by a hoop—certainly not an appendage common in Arcadia. From R 
her shoulders floated a scarf of white Persian silk ; her tucker and uw 
ruffles were of blond lace, and her mask Venetian ; and, lastly, al 
Beck handed her a crook, of which she began to practice the sl 
management, but with so little dexterity that Rose had inward 
misgivings lest some of her numerous admirers whom she expected Ww 
to crowd around her should receive un unlucky stroke from this h 
pastoral weapon. h 
Well, an’ thou dost not admire this, Rose? I give thee credit st 
indeed for little discernment,’ said Mrs. Purcell, surveying herself t] 
complacently in a mirror. st 
‘You know I have not much taste, dear madam ; but, indeed, to 
me it appears rather gaudy.”’ 0 
“Silly child! it may seem so, perchance, as compared with thy fi 
paltry blue domino; but Rose,’’ she added, ‘‘ should’st unmask, s 
thy pale face would quite scarce people. Prithee, Beck, fetch my 0 
Bloum of Circassia ; twill give her rosy cheeks, and ’twill not come 
off by perspiration or touching with the handkerchief,’’ a 
‘**Good, my dear lady, I shall not unmask,”’ said Rose, laugh- y. 
ing ; ‘‘ and so J will e’en have my face as it is, without paint.” tw 
‘* Droll child! why will you call things by such ugly names 1 
’Tis Bloom of Circassia, not paint.’’ r 


‘‘The name may be different, but the substance remains the 
same,” answered Rose, with a smile. 








“Thou art a foolish chit! but, nevertheless, I’ll give thee a 
bottle of Blossom Milk of Circassia; it makes the complexion fair 
and youthful ; and when thou hast a few more years over they 
head, child, mayhap thou’lt think more of thy outward appearance. 
But come, our chairs are waiting in the hall, and ’tis time we 
should be starting.” 

“ Pray, dear madam, are not these blooms and blossoms mighty 
expensive articles ?” asked Rose, as they descended the stairs. 

“Thou art a real miser, Rose,’’ answered Mrs. Purcell; ‘‘ the 
Blossom Milk is but three shillings and sixpence a bottle. Sure, 
thou wouldst not grudge that for having thy youth and beauty 
renovated! Shouldst ever feel tempted to invest so extravagant a 
sum on thine own account, Rose, Mr. Anderson, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, vends those commodities.” 

‘‘He may vend them for me,’’ answered Rose, gaily, as she 
got into her chair ; ‘‘ forI like them as little as I do masquerade 
dresses. ”’ 

On arriving at the Haymarket the two ladies, who were 
escorted by a nephew of Mrs. Purcell’s, habited as a friar, found 
the rooms already pretty full. 

The gentleman was soon separated from his companions, but 
Rose held fast to Mrs. Purcell, for she was half terrified by the 
unusual scene; the glare and heat, the motley crowd, the jeers, 
and gibes, and jokes, many of them uttered with a freedom which 
shocked Rose, and brought a blush to her cheek. 

One mask, dressed in Lincoln-yreen, with a bough of hazel- 
wood and a bugle by his side, pursued them everwhere ; and Rose 
had a keen idea that he was a certain young man of fashion who 
had been a frequent visitor at the house where she had been 
staying, and who had encouraged for her warmer sentiments than 
those of mere friendship—sentiments, however, which Rose had 
striven, as far as lay in her power, to discourage. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Purcell, imagining that the attentions 
of the masque were addressed to herself, waved her crook to and 
fro, trod the rooms with a mincing step, and altogether behaved in 
so egregiously absurd a manner, as to draw a small crowd of 
masques round her, much to the distress and confusion of Rose, 

“How now! Robin Hood,’’ exclaimed one of the masques 
addressing the archer, ‘‘ art going to monopolise all the beauties of 
Arcadia to thine own greedy self? Be content, man, to take purses, 
and not the hearts of fair ladies.’’ 

‘‘Nay, you make a mighty mistake, friend,’’ answered the 
masque addressed ; “‘ yonder goes Robin Hood and Friar Tuck 
with him. I do not belong to his band of merry men; but I 
would have these nymphs, if they intend returning to their pastoral 
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shades to-morrow, beware of Sherwood Forest as they travel on; 
for Robin Hood yonder, and his friend Little John, who is not far 
off, haunts its shades, and if report says true, they do not always 
respect the purses or jewels of the fair.’’ 

A painful sensation passed through the mind of Rose, as the 
mask made this speech ; for the tall, stately figure of the man 
pointed out.as Robin Hood seemed strangely fimiliar to her—nay, 
she felt convinced that this masque was none other than Basil 
Methan, and the jests of the archer sent a pang of fear and horror 
to the very depths of her heart. 

“Do let us go, dear madam,’ 
Purcell’s arm within her own. 

“Nay, child, I am sure I shall not,’’ answered Mrs. Purcell 
sharply ; “‘ the fun is only just beginning.” 

“Sun aud stars all in one!’’ cried out a mask catching hold of 
a fold of the lady’s spangled drapery ; ‘let us bask awhile in thy 
radiance! Thou hast chosen a bad companion in this wretched blue 
domino, who should rather wear the habit of a nun, and follow in 
the wake of the dull-witted friar who escorted you here.”’ 

In the midst of this and similar conversation the hours wore on, 
hours of weariness and disgust to Rose, for she took no pleasure in 
the remarks or grotesque appearance of the swarm of masks who 
followed them—now one with a broad-brimmed, half-slouched hat, 
with a high flat crown, a short black cloak, and a dark lanthorn 
in his hand, which he held up to every one’s mask, and who was 
saluted as Guy Fawkes—then two Lucifers—again, a harlequin, 
who hopped and skipped about the two ladies, and told Rose he 
knew her for the fair rustic from Winchester. 

It was not till near three o’clock that Mrs. Purcell could 
consent to tear herself away from this, to her, enchanting scene of 
diversion. 


she exclaimed, drawing Mrs, 
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SORROW ON THE SEA. 


“There is sorrow on the sea, it cannot be quiet.”—Jeremiah xlix. 23. 


Ir was Sunday evening, and service was going on in a church by 
the sea-shore -—a little weather-beaten old grey church, so near the 
waves that sometimes their spray dashed against the windows— 
as it did now, for there was a fitful storm about ; sulkily muttering, 
then hawling over the sea, raising angry foam and hallowing many 
a weird grave. 

The congregation in that church by the sea-shore was small 
and anxious, and had never known a sadder Sunday evening—it 
numbered the wives and children and aged of an uncouth fishing 
village ; there were no strong brave men praying by their sides, 
and their hearts failed them for fear as they heard the sea and the 
waves roaring, for the fishing boats that had set out so gaily had 
been missing three long days. 

The voice of the clergyman trembled as he paused on the words, 
“specially those for whom our prayers are desired ;’’ there was a 
silence broken by one heartrending sob—it might have come from 
any of those poor weeping women. They had come to church to pray, 
for he had asked them to do so; but it was in very misery they 
knelt, and offered tears instead of words. At last their pastor 
rose to preach. 

The scarce understanding child leant its head against its mother, 
hoping it might rest a little, for may be it was tired; but it didn’t 
know why the accustomed shoulder was tenderer, or why no 
whispered “‘ sit up and be good ’’ rebuked it, why, rather, it was let 
to lean so drowsily—ah ! how could its mother tell? Perhaps it 
was fatherless—poor little one, may be the days were coming when 
it would have to be the bread-winner, so the shoulder could not be 
too gentle. 

The mother tried to raise her eyes to the pulpit where she was 
wont to look on Sundays, and seemed to hear the good words better 
for seeing the face of the preacher. It was a kind, true face, 
kind to sympathise with them in joy or sorrow, true to meet their 
troubles hand-in-hand with them. 

‘« There is sorrow on the sea, it cannot be quiet,’’ that was his 
text, and they listened meekly to it, though the spray was raining 
on the window. They had a clinging trust in him that prevented 
rebellion when he spoke ; the words were bitter, but they knew he 
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would tune them to their need. They had seen his hair grow 
white in their service, they knew the lines on his brow were Time's 
hand recording his toil among them, and they loved him as a 
father, and heeded all he said ; and he loved them more than any- 
thing in the world, except his wife’s grave just outside that window ; 
the waves sent up their tears to water it when there was sorrow on 
the sea. They could scarcely remember her, because she had been 
with them such a short time, but they often paused to read her 
headstone ; and if they heard their pastor’s steps coming up the 
gravel.walk behind them, they would hurry on half shame-faced ; 
they could not have told you why. No shamefacedness was there, 
though, when the clergyman rose to preach, and in a voice with a 
sort of yearning in it gave out his text; he wanted so to comfort 
them, to help them, and to tell them some One was more yearning 
still than he to sympathise and love. Hé had often told them so 
before, but to-night he would do so again, asking God to bless His 
words, and help him to speak to them. 

First he noticed that the marginal references rendered the text, 
“ Sorrow as on the sea,’’ and the context showed that the sorrow 
like unto the sorrow on the sea is the misery caused by sin. 
Passions are as engulfing as waves; maybe, the helmsman is 
washed overboard; may be, conscience dies, the ship drifts to 
destruction, the soul is lost; all this is very dark to think upon, 
but very true. Then there is another truth, and that is bright and 
beautiful. If we can say there is ‘‘ sorrow on the sea,’’ we can 
also say there is ‘‘ peace as on the sea.’ The ocean is still and 
safe to sail on it, to watch the sun’s rays lighting up the ripple in 
the wave of the boat is tranquil happiness; and there is a peace 
like that, the peace of the Christian, who sleeps with his sin’s 
forgiven. 

He told it to them very simply, very tenderly, and his grave 
voice soothed them; and they thought of the beautiful calm he 
talked about, and did not think of the storm outside. They were 
very still and listening, and fit to need the great simile he was 
leading them to. . 

‘** There is sorrow on the sea, it cannot be quiet,’ and we fear to 
lose those dearest to us—there is sin raging around, and we fear to 
lose our souls. But God can save both if we only ask Him; He can 
husb the winds, and keep the sin out of our breasts.’ 

He did not cease there ; he spoke of faith and love. He reminded 
them God was with them—he taught a great and comforting lesson. 
The mother held her child the closer, and her face bent to it if 
sad—was learning resignation. The parting hymn was very 
quavering and low, but the cry ‘‘ for those in peril on the sea ” 
reached the Great Father, a prayer for man’s body and soul—it was 
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with that meaning their pastor asked them to sing it. And then 
he gave the blessing, and the congregation went away, more trust- 
ful for their brethren, more awakened fur themselves ; the grief was 
still there, but comfort had been brought. The clergyman took the 
keys, about to close the church, himself ministering in every detail 
that evening, for he whose place it was was one of those remem- 
bered in their prayers. 

In adim corner he saw one stray figure, her head bowed and her 
whole frame quivering with convulsive sobs. Surely it was from 
that corner had come the bitter wail that broke on the'stillness after 
the words, ‘‘specially those for whom our prayers are desired !’’ 
He went up to her. 

‘* Madge,”’ he said, ‘‘ will you not be comforted ?’ 

The poor girl raised her eyes and showed a fair, young face, fit 
to beguile any trusting lad, now tear-stained and pallid. 

‘“‘ Madge, dear Madge! God is with them.”’ 

‘* But oh, not with me,’’ she sobbed. ‘“ There’s no peace can 
ever come to ine now—God can never comfort me !”’ 

He was grave and troubled; these were not words to hear in a 
church; he held the keys. Should they go out into the storm, 
where such rebellious utterings were more in keeping? But he 
remembered souls engrained in sin had entered there, been won 


there, purified there. He had known Madge all her short life of 


eighteen years, and had known her always as high-spirited, proud, 
and passionate. 

‘“‘ Madge, tell ime all about it,’’ and he sat down at her side and 
tried to soothe her like a father his child. It showed his influence 
that she gradually grew calmer and trusted her story to him. 

She had not kept faith with one of those fishermen, a young, 
brave fellow who loved her as his life. He, maddened, had taxed 
her with it, and in ber angry pride she had cast him off. His last 
word were, he would join the next deep-sea fishing, and if he 
never came back it was her doing. Again she sobbed wildly, for 
spray showered mockinzly on the window, and, frightened, she 
seized the clergyman’s arm. 

‘*Qh! he’s drowned—he’s drowned !—and it’s my doing !’’ 

“ Madge, pray to God; He will forgive and comfort you.”’ He 
took ler hand from his arm, as if to fold it in the other; but she 
flung them apart. 

‘* Pray ?—oh, I can’t, I can’t! God won’t hear me. My heart is 
as wicked as that wicked sea that drowned Will !’’ 

It was no use speaking to her. She was quivering with 
wretchedness for her passions were strong and deep. In her pride 
she had sinned, and now remorse prevented penitence. The 
clergyman knelt where he sat, and in silence asked God to make 
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her yield to the better nature that he knew was in her. Her rest- 
less eyes grew fixed to his bowed head, and slowly they drooped 
in the stillness and darkness and in the presence of prayer. She 
. dare uot cry nor break the spell that seemed there. He got up 
and said not a word for a moment; then he knelt again, and with 
sudden impulse she knelt too.. His voice rose, low and earnest ; it 
seemed strange to have another praying for one like that. It was 
different to the church prayers, for this was for her and her only, 
and it was in church too, solemn and quiet. Madge grew stiller and 
stiller; at first in wonderment, then slowly she found herself. not 
listening only, praying also. He asked God to spare Will 
Henderson; there was nothing about submission to His will, that 
must come later; she was only fit to give vent to her cravings; he 
asked God to comfort Ler, he said nought about her sins; she was 
only fit for soothing, and penitence is born of mercy. 

Her head fell on her hands, and the tears trickled through her 
fingers—when he got up she did too. She took his hand in both 
hers, but could not’ speak. He knew she could not, he did not 
want her to try—he did not say a word, and they left their place 
and went out—the good clergyman locked the door and stood by 
his wife’s grave a moment. His hand leant on the head-stone, and 
the other held his hat, while the wind blew in his white hair. 

“Thy will be done,” he said, reading the text beneath the 
name, as he had done times out of number. May be it was that 
reading had kept! his heart so true, that in the beauty of real 
submission he could submit not only for himself but for others. 
He knew it was almost impossible for the missing boats to live the 
storm, and he said, “ Thy will be done ’’ for poor Madge and for all 
the other sorrowing women—with his hand on his wife’s tomb- 
stone he said it, and then went away. 

Sunday night grew on, and the storm got fiercer and fiercer, 
and the night blacker and blaccer. It wrung one’s soul, thinking 
of the missing boats; the mother wept, and, sleepless, shuddered at 
each blast; the little children woke up and would not be quieted, 
and the quaint old fishing village was one great breaking heart. © 

The pastor knelt in his solitary room, and cried ‘ Thy will be 
done.”” At last the dawn broke, and the light spread over the 
sky, the candle waned in the coming day, and the clergyman, 
pacing the floor, paused to put it out. The window-panes were not 
rattling so much, the wind did not whistle so shrilly round the 
corners of the house. 

“OQ God! is it a calm ?’’ and he covered his face as he thought 
of the people he loved, what tumultuous hope might not now be 
growing, only to be wrenched,from their very hearts! It was long 
before he raised his eyes, for he prayed for strength to comfort 
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the light but the sunlight; uncertain, watery, flickering. Yet, 
still it was the sun, and some of its rays fell on the pastor’s white 
hair as he looked out, and he said, “ ‘hanks be to God!’’ 

He took his hat and went on to the cliff. With shawls strained 
round them, or may be none at all, their hair loose and blown 
aside by the wind, and their scanty gowns fluttering, stood the 
women who had gone to church last night to pray for those at sea. 
Here was one with a baby in her arms, and perhaps another 
pulling at her skirts, while another rocked herself to and fro, and 
cried. 

Madge was there with a handherchief tied over her head, 
standing alone with a look of dumb agony on her face—so white, 
so set, her attitude such despair that the clergyman’s pity was 
terrible for her: so young for such intense misery; tears and 
sorrow she might have known, but not this. 

“ Madge, he said, ‘‘ God is very merciful ; have you thought of 
that?” She turned her eyes to him, 

“Go to them—not to me.’’ He went, for he could not bear 
her agony in its awful blankness, and he knew he could not help 
her; the prayers of last night had done something, but not all. 
God only*could help a soul so tortured with passionate love, fierce 
self-condemnation, and the anxiety which was thrilling through 
every nerve and making her tremble. The crying of the others 
he could soothe and still; he sent some of them back for their 
shawls, he sent fur bread for the children; but when he looked at 
Madge he felt he dare not speak to her. 

He was gazing across the sea, flecked here and there with a 
patch of sunlight, or sullenly shadowed by some heavy cloud, when 
he felt a hand on his arm. Madge could not speak; through her 
parted lips came only gasps for breath; the handkerchief had fallen 
off her hair, ber eyes flashed with excitement, and the blood had 
rushed to her cheeks—she pointed to as far as one could see, 

“A boat—a boat!’’ cried some of the women. Why» could 
advise or exhort at such a moment; the good old clergyman could 
not, for every pulse within him throbbed as did theirs. 

Madge shrank apart again, and the blood coursed back frum 
her cheeks, and the gleam died out of her eyes. One boat only, 
and so many had set sail, the women were crazed with suspense, 
there was a lingering conviction of bereavement, and ao lingering 
hope that theirs were spared. It was humanity wrought to a pitch 
of intense suffering ; each moment came and went, sharpening the 

terror on each face, adding to the frenzy of the wringing hands and 
the passionate tears. 


them. ° It was full morning now, and from the east came not only 


The boat was coming nearer, struggling as if in its death throes, 
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for it bore an exhausted freight. They saw it beneath them some 
way from the shore ; some laughed madly, and waved a handker- 
chief or apron; some hugged their babies, and sobbed “ Daddy’s 
coming !’’ 

Then, a wild, disordered band, they tore down a narrow path to 
the sands—screaming, crying, beside themselves. Madge sank, an 
inert heap, upon the wet heather on the cliff. The pastor could not 
leave her so. 

“‘ Madge, come with me to the beach.”’ 

She brushed her hair off her forehead, and her eyes were 
vacant; the mental torture flaring up for an instant at the sight 
of the boat had worn itself out, and she was barely capable of 
thought or deed. He gently raised her, and repeated, ‘‘ Come 
‘vith me.” She rose, staggered, and blindly followed him. 

The boat was very near now ; on the top of a wave you could 
almost discern the faces—now lost again in the trough—nearer — 
nearer—the keel grated on the shingle. You lost it all again, and 
only saw the women you had seen on the cliff, for they closed round 
it and hid it. Some wild cries, and one after another they broke 
away, widowed—childless ! 

‘* Madge, come with me.’’ The girl leant against a boulder, 
as if not understanding anything ; but she knew her pastor’s voice 
and mechanically obeyed him. 

** She don’t take on,” said one woman. 

“ An’ what for should she?’’ muttered another. ‘She jilted 
the chap, an’ I’!l be bound don’t want to see him agen.”’ 

Fixed, stony, she followed the clergyman. 

‘‘Thank God for His mercies!’’ he said, as she stooped over 
Will Henderson, lying on the sand. She stooped, and knelt, and 
raised his head in her arms. A glory swept over her face ; careless 
of every bystander, she passionately kissed him, laid her cheek to 
his, and he woke—— 

‘* Don’t,” he said, feebly ; ‘‘I’d as soon die.”’ 

That triumphant happiness was killed in an instant; the 
clergyman was kneeling over the prostrate man, loosening his 
_ things, and chafing his hands; and he saw Madge, not in rigid 
despair as before, but cowering as if death had come. 

“* A broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not 
despise,’ ’’ he murmured, ceasing his tending, and turning away to 
minister to some one else. 

Madge’s tears fell on Will’s cheek ; and she took his hand, 
trembling. His consciousness was returning, and he said, “ Is it 
thee, Madge ?”’ 

She had heard him say that before, in the sunny courting 
days, when she had perhaps come upon him unawares, and he 
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would whisper—what matter if an extra flush rose to his tanned 
face? “‘ Is it thee ?”’ 

She knew the old sweet words, and bowed her head,—‘ Aye, 
Will—it’s me.” 

When that day closed the evening sun shone on the headstone 
of the grave under the church window; the window where the 
spray dashed sometimes, the headstone on which the salt rain 
trickled sometimes. The pastor leant on the stone as he had leant 
last night, had thought of all that happened since then; he 
thought of the souls that had gone to God, and he thought of the 
weeping at home; he thought of the sorrowful sea, and he 
thought of Madge’s bitter passion; he thought of the calm that 
had come, and of the glory he had seen in her face ; and then he 
conned over the text on the tombstone, so fair in the setting sun. 

“ Beautiful—but God’s will is always beautiful, though the sun 
is not always shining on it. For the sun never goes away; it is 
only hidden sometimes, and will come out again if we only 
wait.”’ 

Madge had not had long to wait, but he—he thought of his 
wife in Heaven. ‘Thy will be done,’’ and he went slowly 
home. 
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GAMBRINUS. 


A MAY-DAY LEGEND. 


Gambrinus est un roi mythique dont l’existence remonte 4 plus de 1700 ans 
avant Jesus-Christ. [1 était fils du roi allemaud Marcus, et, outre qu’il 
a inventé la biére, i] a fondé Hambourg (en latin Gambrivium) et Cam- 
brai, od jadis on le promenait sous la figure d’un géant. Selon la tradi- 
tion franconienne, Gambrinus assiste au banquet fantastique que les rois 
de l’ancienne France ou Franconie donnent 'chaque année, le ler mai, & 
minuit, au Teufelstisch (table du diable), prés de Greefenberg. 

CuarLes DEULIN 


(In the Constitutionnel of April 1, 1875.) 


GAMBRINUS, teetotallers’ foeman, 

To spirits convivial most dear ! 

Thou jolly old Bacchus of barley ! 
Thou patron of drinkers of beer ! 


Long ages before Dionysos 
Extracted the juice from the vine, 

Gambrinus had malted his barley, 
And brewed it in beer superfine. 


And in the old Frankish tradition, 

His féte was the kalends of May. 
Disciples—Hibernicé —gathered 

At midnight, and drank till next da y. 


They circled the table Satanic, 
Their tutelar monarch to sing. 

Look up, then, ye publicans, brewers, 
And drinkers ; your patron’s a king : 


The old Flemish King who built Hamburg, 
Where now they brew wine—rather queer. 
Before such peculiar potations 
Give me old Gambrinus’s beer. 


Then fill me a frothing tankard, 
And so, as I moisten my clay, 
I'll toss off a toast to Gambrinus, 


The beer-drinking King of May.day ! 
Maurice Davies. 








EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


BY §. U. M. 


For the comparative neglect with which the late Lord Lyiton was 
treated it would be difficult to assign a sufficient cause. His late 
works, of course, had an immense circulation, and were eagerly 
read by tens of thousands of people. But, in this reading age, even 
third-rate writers, who catch the public fancy, are certain to be 
popular. But the great writer expects and claims something more 
brilliant than ephemeral popularity. He demandsto beacknowledged, 
_ by those most competent to judge,.a master in the walk of litera- 
ture he is following. The most generous praise and the greatest 
fame may fall to a writer’s lot, and bis right to rank high may be 
unchallenged ; but he may not achieve popularity, that is to say 
his works, from some reason or another, may only have a limited 
circulation. On the other hand, great success may be obtained by 
an author who. does not receive credit for, and may not possess 
learning, ability, or wisdom of the first order. With the causes 
of this state of things I have nothing to do, except so far as the 
discussion of them might throw light on Lytton’s failure to attain 
signal success. 

I may be mistaken, but I do not think that justice’ was ever 
done to the author of ‘‘ My Novel,” nor were his talents as much 
admired as they deserved to be, and certainly he never was 
as popular as he should have been. It is difficult to give one’s 
reasons for thinking that he was comparatively neglected, but, 
I ground them on the following considerations: In nearly all the 
works on English literature, with which I am acquainted, two 
writers, are pointedly referred to as the yreatest Euglish novelists of 
the present-age,— they are Dickens and Thackeray. Of course, 
when reference is made to the greatest novelists of the century, 
Scott is added. In magazine and newspaper articles, in reviews, in 
conversation, Dickens avd ‘Thackeray naturally go together ; 
Lytton is kept more in the backyround. When Lytton died, in 
many of the obituary notices which I read he was spoken of as 
inferior to the two yreat novelists whose rival he had been for 
popular fame. Once, only, did I see him spoken of as on a par 
with them. In the course of conversation with friends J have found 
few disposed to give Lytton quite so high a place as it seemed to 
me he merited. 
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Lord Lytton. 


0 every rule there are exceptions, and some persons generously 
and cheerfully award him all the honour I believe to be his due, a 
few even carry their praise too far. But, as far as I can form an 
opinion, Lytton’s place among English novelists is rather ill-defined, 
He is not generally allowed to take rank in the first class. 

I am not claiming for him a place by the side of Scott and 
Fielding. I only mean to say that he deserves to rank with 
Dickens and Thackeray as one of the three yieat English novelists 
of the middle of the nineteenth century. He surely deserves 
something more than to be spoken and written of as a distinguished 
novelist, or as one of the novelists of the age—expressions ap. 
propriate enough to Anthony Troliope or Mrs. Henry Wood, but, 
scarcely warm enough for the author of ‘‘ The Caxtons,” ‘ My 
Novel,”’ ‘* What Will He do With It,” and ‘‘ The Coming Race.” 

The educated and refined, of whom there are scores of thousands 
in this country, read everything. ‘The fame and works of Lytton 
are familiar enough in theirears. But there are, besides, hundreds 
of thousands of shopkeepers, clerks, and farmers, who, compared with 
the masses of the nation, are educated and refined, but who, as a 
class, are not well read. ‘I'hese people, judging from what I have 
seen of them, know little of Lytton’s works. Dickens and Thac. 
keray they know well by name, and they have generally read “ Pick. 
wick” and “ Vanity Fair.’” In many cases persons of this class 
are not even acquainted with Lytton by name, and, of course, of 
his works they know little or nothing. For every cause there is a 
reason, and the greater popularity of Dickens and Thackeray with 
the lower middle classes may admit of ready explanation. Why is 
it, however, that those, who generally furm public opinion have 
not done justice to Lytton?’ Why are not the talents of Lytton 
recognised by the thoughtful and educated. 

It has occurred to me that peruaps Dickens and Thackeray 
owed much of their brilliant popularity to the production, by the 
one oi ‘* Pickwick,’’ by the other of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’ at what-may 
be caiivd the commencementof their public literary career. ‘At once 
they -both sprang into public favour, and every succeeding work they 
wrote made still surer the commanding position they had attained. 
Notso with Lytton. His first novel, *‘ Falkland,’’ which appeared 
anonymously in 1827, was hardly a decided triumph ; his second 
“ Pelham,’’ published in the following year, was little better. Slowly 
he worked his way up the ladder of fame, ascending from ‘“ Eugene 
Aram” and “ Paul Clifford ’’ to less objectionable works like the 
*‘ Last of the Barons,’’ ani! ‘* Rienzi,’’ and from these to the three 
great novels which established his claim to undying honour. It 
will be his three finest works by which he will in future ages be 
judged, and by them that he will be saved from neglect. When 
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the generation which produced Dickens, Lytton, and Thackeray, 
has passed away, when the circumstances which favoured two-of 


_ them are become matters of history, then it may be that “ My Novel”’ 


: < will rank higher than works which now keep it in the shade. 
There may be yet another reason for Lytton’s want of success : 
_ it may be that the moral tone of some of his earlier works has made 


| him unpopular with the present generation, or perhaps, I ought 
to say, prejudiced the last generation against him. People who 


associated little that was good with “‘ Paul Cliifford,’’ were not 
__ likely to turn with eagerness to “The Caxtons.” Lytton may 
_ have had only himself to thank fur this state of things. That 
which a man soweth he shall surely reap, and suspicion, coldness, 
even dislike must be the portion of a man, who, from any cause 
_ sacrifices his claim to public respect. Lytton never overcame the 
ill-feeling his own imprudence had excited. 

It may have been partly, perhaps wholly, in consequence of the 
prejudice his earlier works aroused, that unfavourable rumours 
about him were current up to the time of his death. Of his 
early life and habits I know nothing; but, I cannot believe that 
the genial, kind-hearted, high-principled writer of “ My Novel” 
could, in his later days, have merited the imputations cast upon 
him. These things damaged his fame, and, in answer to a demand 
- for proois, it was thought sufficient by his traducers to say that 
he who wrote ‘‘ Night and Morning’’ could not have a very nice 
sense of honour. With Lytton’s earlier novels I am not, as I 
have said elsewhere, personally conversant; of their merits and 
demerits I can say nothing; they may not be so bad as scandal 
makes out; if they deserve all that is said against them, I fear 
Lytton was almost as imprudent as Smollett. It would shake for 
ever my faith in human nature were I compelled to believe that 
_ the fertile imagination which has enriched English literature with 
** Riccabocca,’”’ ‘‘ Parson Dale,’’ *‘Squire MHazeldean,”’ and 
_ “Violante,’’ belonged to a man whose heart harboured impure 

passions. Only the most irrefragable proofs of his guilt would 
lead me to convict Lytton of deception and disingenuousness. 

For my part I do not believe that any writer can long conceal 
his real nature from his readers. He may introduce a few 
hackneyed expressions which may raise or lower him in their 
opinion. He may go a step farther, and keep some of his worst 
vices under cover, or speciously obtrude some of his small virtues, 
But in long works this must require consummate art; and the 

_ true character may be generally at once detected. A writer, be it 
remembered, only commits to paper his thoughts. Those thoughts 
take their complexion from his turn of mind, from his views 
of right aud wrong. I admit that a writer may occasionally do 



























himself injustioé, but whether he tries to be natural or to conceal 
his own opinions, he must in the long-run reveal his true 
character. Could anyone read ‘* Tom Jones,” and fail to perceive 
that the gifted writer was a great man with marvellous insight into 
human character, and wonderful skill in delineating it, a. man 
with certain ill-defined sense of justice, morality, and religion, 
but a man who was capable of breaking any number of moral laws, 
when the fancy seized him, though conscious of the heinousness of 
the offence. No one could read “Tom Jones” and give Fielding 
credit for the humanity and integrity which rumour assi 
to Dickens. History tells plainly enough that Fielding was just 
the character which the perusal of his works would lead one to 

strange mixture of good and bad. In Scott’s writings 

the Tory ie revealed in ten thousand places, the admirer of lofty 
descent, noble birth. His life must teach anyone who studies * 
that Scott was, in many respects, just the man his splendid works 
would have led one to anticipate. Goldsmith’s works, again, plainly 
show the kindness, the improvidence, and the foolishness of the man. 
So one might go on. ‘The inner man shines forth in every line 
committed to paper, unless the writer is endowed with far more 
than ordinary powers of deception. 

Characters do not remain stationary. A process of sbesation 
continues from the cradle to the grave. A man’s views alter, are 
modified, in spite of himself. He has the power to give himself a right 
impulse. He can cultivate those qualities he believes to be ‘praise. 
worthy. He may select the company he thinks best calculated 
to improve his disposition, to correct his failings, to minister to 
his pleasures. He has it in his power to read those books which 
are, in his opinion; the best suited to his condition. But, after all, 
@& Man must reveal himself to the world as he is, and he is what 
he is because he has brought himself into a certain groove. The 
world may be prejudiced against him, and so may judge erro- 
neously, or fitting opportunities of seeing what he is may not be 
afforded to the world at Iarge. But the writer of a long book, the 
chief merit of which is to be perfectly natural, must be the prince 
of actors if he contrives to impose on his readers, and to pass mus- 
ter with them for what he is not. 

The salient pvints in Lord Lytton’s eventful career are briefly 
the following. He was the third son of General W. E. Bulwer, 
of Heydon Hall, Norfolk. His mother was a daughter of Richard 
Lytton, of Knebworth. At an early age he went to Cambridge, 
and was entered of Trinity Hall. While at the university he 
obtained the Chancellor's hada for a poem on Sculpture. In 
1826, he took the degree uf B.A. ; in 1835 he proceeded to_that of 
M.A.; aud in 1863, he was made an LL.D. He entered Parlia- 
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ment, as member for St., Ives in 1831. The following 





: : created a D.C.L., of Oxford, and a few years later he became 


| Secretary of State for the Colonies. His wife, whom he married in 
3827, was a daughter of a Mr. Wheeler. She isa novelist, and her 
' eldest son, under the nom de plume of ‘* Owen Meredith,”’ has also 

attained distinction asa writer. Lord Lytton was created a baronet 


in 1838, and, in 1866, was raised to the peerage. His death took 


bog place early in the month of January, 1873; of course, he was buried 


in Westminster Abbey, an honour he well deserved. 
It is now ray ‘that Lord Lytton was anxious to acquire 
distinction as an orator. ‘This could scarcely have surprised any- 
one who had gone carefully through his iater works, in which he 
alludes, again and again, with almost touching admiration to the 
_ public speaker’s fame. For years he cultivated his oratorical powers ; 
but critics say that, though a good average speaker, few of his 
efforts entitled him to high praise. His speaking appears to have 
been very unequal ; from what cause I do not know. 

**The Caxtons,” ‘‘My Novel,” “ What Will He Do With 
_ It?” are pre-eminently distinguished for their playful satire, high 
morality, and deep insight into character. The second and third 
more especially abound in life-like sketches of character and man. 
ners as striking as any in the language. But these three novels 
have still greater claims on the admiration of the reader. With a 
felicity rarely equalled, perhaps never surpassed, Lord Lytton 
has, in each of the three, described the charms of a happy home, 
and with deep feeling he showed the deplorable effects which, not 
having a cheerful fireside and a sympathisiny family circle, must 
have upon the energies and happiness of a man. 

In each case the plot is admirably conceived and skilfully car. 
ried out. The interest of the reader never flays. There is not 
00 much appearance of mystery, while with great care enough ‘is 
_ kept concealed until near the end. From beyinning to end tlie 
narrative flows on naturally, pleasantly, and easily, and, when he 
closes the book, it is impossible to think that anyone could com. 
plain that he was disappointed. 

The characters are without an exception well-drawn and true to 
life. There are very few thoroughly bad persons introduced ; there 
are many, who are pure, good, and forgiving. Randal Leslie, Mr. 


_ Sprott the tinker, and Jasper Losely, are three of the worst, and - 
~~ yet the third dies penitent, and the first was, in some measure, 


led into crime by a selfish, unprincipled love for his sister, whom 
he wished to rescue from poverty. The fine characters are really 
aimable, upright, and good. 





( wing year he 
| was returned for Lincoln, which he represented till 1841. From 
1852 to 1866 he was member for Hertfordshire. In 1853 he was 
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In two instances Lord Lytton was more than usually success- 
ful—in his descriptions of Captain Roland and William Waite. 


The generous, pure, self-sacrificing love these two noble men : 


bere to their reckless and abaudoned sons, the gentleness with 
which they tried to reclaim them, the firmness with which, for 
lung years, they adhered to their purpose, the success which 
rewarded their labours at last—cannot fail to win the heart of the 
reader. But there is another character, which J admire as much 
as these two, and which appears to me as great a masterpiece—it is 
that of the excellent Mayor, Joseph Hartopp. Can the man, who 
from the depths of his imagination conceived such a perfect 
specimen of tne practical Christian merchant have been an ordinary 
novelist, one among twenty others equally good? Surely not. 
Can the gifted author of those three sermons on the value of virtue, 
piety, and home, have been a bad man? Once more I must reply 
that it is impossible. 

In these three works Lord Lytton several times introduces 
pretty much the same incident or character twice over. For ex- 
ample, the rescue of Fanny and the deliverance of Violante have a 
good deal in common ; so have the characters of Roland and William 
Waite ; so have those of Audley Egerton, Mr. Trevanion, and Guy 
Darrell. A less skilful hand would have come to grief, for the 
resemblances are dangerously close. But, perhaps, the most signal 
triumph of his genius was that Lytton, while going to some extent 
over the same ground, contrived to give to each of his heroes and 
heromes something of theirown. The consequence was that the 
more closely the apparently similar characters and incidents are 
examined, the more unlike they are in reality perceived tobe. The 
portraits drawn by an inferior artist would have seemed more and 
more copies of the same model the more closely they were examined. 

For some of the characters generally admitted to be favourites 
I must say candidly that I have little liking or admiration. What- 
ever the cause of his moroseness, Guy Darrell can hardly fascinate 
the thoughtful reader, while his passion for restoring the dignity of 
his ancient family, though it would be estemed a virtue by a lory 
gentieman of the old school, has nothing in it very winning or 
deserving of respect. Fame should be the reward of merit, rank 
the return for years of unselfish labour for the good of the world. 
But fame and rank ought not to be the heritage of families. Surely 
it will not always be that families will claim the respect and adora- 
tion of mankind on account of picture-galleries, ancestral halls, and 
a long descent from proyenitors, not one of whom had any special 
merit, except that he deduced his birth from twenty others like 
himself. 


Another claracter, sometimes loudly praised, is Sedley Beau- 
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desert. What is he but a fine gentleman, something of the stamp 
of Colonel Morley? Now, if there is a perfectly despicable cha- 
racter it is the fine gentleman. Only think of a man being 
admired just because he is well dressed, lives in nice style, is of 
good moral character, belongs to an ancient family. The fine 
gentleman goes to grand parties, knows everybody, passes most of 
his time in London, and for all the good he does might just as well 
never have been born. As a rule he is a profound man of the 
world ; that is to say, he knows everything about the few thousand 
families in the midst of which he passes his cloudless existence. 
Of the great world he knows nothing, and cares less. Of the 
millions, whose struggles, sorrows, victories, make up human life, 
he is ignorant. What has he to do with those who are outside his 
charmed circle? To be of use is the last thing he cares for. He 
thinks more of the person who can trace his descent from a line of 
seven earls than of the great man who is made an earl. _Learn- 
ing, valour, eloquence, are less important than good birth, and 
though they add to its value, do not take the place of a long pedi- 
gree. Had Lord Lytton wasted much of his time in describing 
the dull routine of a fine gevtleman’s existence, I, for one, should 
have been among the first to deny his claim to eminence, and 
certainly this paper would never have been written. 

The philosopher, Riccabocca, is perhaps the most singular and 
original of all Lord Lytton’s characters. There is something 
wonderful in the shrewd wisdom, generous sympathy, noble sense of 
justice, and patient forgiveness of the learned though timid exile. 
There is such a contrast between his accurate knowledge of books, 
and of men as described in books, and his conduct in an emer- 
gency that it must have cost Lord Lytt»n, no little trouble to draw 
the line truthfully, so as, on the one hand, to avoid making his 
hero ridiculous, on the other, too shrewd and cunning, too much of 
a pedant. I once heard an Italian gentleman complain that 
Riccabocca was only a caricature, and that every Italian should 
feel insulted at such a portrait of one of his countrymen. Such a 
view of the case is absurd. In all probability, however, Lord Lytton 
did not intend Riccabocca to represent any type of Italians. But 
suppose he did, is not Riccabocca a fine fellow in his way? No 
Italian need complain of his countrymen, if more of them had the 
generosity, harmlessness, urbanity, and purity of the tall exile. 

At the head of Lytton’s female characters I should be inclined 
to place Mrs. Caxton. What a beautiful specimen of female 
devotion and unseltishness she is! How tenderly she ministers to 
the wants of her learned husband! How patiently she listens to 
his erudite discourses, of which she understands nothing ! How pro- 
found her admiration of the lofty being whose love she so artlessly 
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tells her son she has at last obtained! Little Blanche is a sweet 
child, so are other children described by Lord Lytton ; but they are 
not so beautifully simple, so free from cuile as Mrs. Caxton. [| 
should not, however, like all the women in the world to resemble 
her. There are occasions when women of another mental 


calibre are needed ; but still, if there were many more women hike 


her there would be more good homes, more manly sons, more well. 
trained daughters. 

And these beautiful portraits, and hundreds of others, will, 
thanks to printing, live for centuries. They will charm and 
instruct distant generations, and will perhaps give too favourable 
an idea of the manners and customs of this singular, this wonderful 
nineteenth century. Will our posterity think it possible that we 
were quite so bad as some things would lead them to suppose, 
since we could find delight in such beautiful pictures of home life 
as those Lord Lytton conceived ? 

This gifted and learned man, not content with turning his great 
powers to a variety of objects, wrote a book not Jong before 
his death, which, in some respects, is as remarkable a work as any 
I have taken up. I refer to that philosophical dissertation—it can 
hardly be called a novel—‘‘ The Coming Race.’’ There is no 
preface to it, so that the author has not explained his motives in 
producing it; whether the book adds to his fame signifies little, 
though probably it does. Whether the design of the writer is easily 
made out, und whether he has been successful in working out that 
design will be, to an unusual extent, matter of opinion. But I 
cannot look upon ‘‘ The Coming Race”’ as an amusing fuiry tale, 
an opinion some people have expressed; nor can I admit that it 
is nothing more than a satire on democratic government and 
institutions. The narrative itself is interesting and instructive. 
The hits at the surrendering of too much power into the hands of 
the mob are severe and telling. What can be more curious than 
the description Lord Lytton gives of his American hero’s family ! 
“My family, therefore,’’ says the hero, ‘‘ enjoyed a somewhat lizh 
social position in right of birth; and, being somewhat opulent, 
they were considered disqualified for the public service. My father 
once ran for Congress, but was signally defeated by his tailor.” 
Then, again, how true to life is the peroration of the singular 
speech in which the hero expounds to his astonished listeners the 
wonders of American politics and public life !—‘ when the flag of 
freedom should float over an entire continent, and two hundred 
millions of intelligent citizens, accustomed from infancy to the 
daily use of revolvers, should apply to a cowering universe the 
doctrines of the Patriot Monroe.”’ 

About the marvellous powers over nature possessed by theVril-ya, 
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the subterranean people whom the hero visited, I have little to say. 

Lord Lytton appears to have been something of a believer in 
the occult sciences, if they deserve the name, and there is little 
more astonishing in “ The Coming Race’ than there is in “ Zanoni’’ 
. and the “Strange Story.”” The tendency of the last two is not 
quite healthy. In a broader sense the triumphs of the Vril-ya 
may be luoked u upon as affording glimpses of what may hevealien 
reward mankind in its struggles with nature and disease. 

But in‘ The Coming Race’’ there are two matters of great 
interest. ‘he first is the description Lord Lytton gives of a people 
who had obtained all they needed for the supplying of their daily 
wants, and among whom the strife of parties, political and religious, 
the ravages of war, the struggle for existence, were things long passed. 
Untroubled and monotonous is the existence of the Vril-ya, and it 
_ could hardly fail to be otherwise. And yet, who would desire such 
a life? Grand, pure, and useful, one may admit; yet better far the 
disappointments and sorrows of earth than the tranquil abodes of 
the subterranean people, who have mastered nature, and who have 
solved the problems which perplex us. The longing for an earthly 
paradise is natural in the bosom of man, but could that paradise 
be found, would it bring the peace and joy he expects? Alas, no. 
Contention and labour are the lot of man, and he is happier when 
he falls in the midst of the battle—he is snore blessed when he 
breaks down in the heat and burden of the day—than he would be 
if he couldrust away. Repose, in the highest sense of the word, is 
not for man; and as he cannot hope for it, he should throw himself 
into the forefront of the strife, and find happiness only in exertion. 
The second point deserving attention in this strange book is the 
characters of some of the people among whom the hero found himself 
cast by so wonderful a chance. ‘The character, which, before all the 
others, will attract the reader, must bethat of the generous Zee. 
Nowhere has Lord Lytton written with greater pathos than in the 
parting scene between the hero and Zee. ‘‘ See,’’ she exclaims, 
“how brightly the art of the Vril-ya has lighted up the world 
in which they dwell. To-morrow that world will be dark to me.”’ 
Words few and touching but something like them is ten thousand 
times repeated every day in this sad world of ours. | 




































The Tribute of Song. 































THE TRIBUTE OF SONG: 


A reply to an essay in BLackwoop’s MaGazing, “ On Glory,” in which the 
author gives the first place in its exalted realm to philosophy, science, 
literature, art, success in trade, &c., §c., although these make little or no 
sacrifice for the good of others, whilst he deprecates military glory as an 
unclean thing, seeming to forget the purity of the renown of our Blakes, 
Wolfs, Nelsons, and Havelocks, and of Robert Lee and Stonewall Jackson, 


THAT man assuredly deserves, as he has hitherto received, the 
highest need of praise who makes the greatest sacrifice; and what 
sacrifice can be compared with that of risking life and limb on the 
battle-field, that others may prosecute their callings in peace and 
quietness, surrounded by all the comforts and luxuries of home. 

Truly, whatever be the rank or the successful deeds of the mere 
soldier of fortune, we see his fame through a bloody cloud. On the 
contrary, the crown of the patriotic soldier shines a brilliant star 
in the treasury of his country’s affectionate memories ; so eclipsing 
all other stars of glory, that men, dazzled by its brightness, pay 
their voluntary homage iu the Tribute of Song. 

This they withhold from the statesman, judge, professor, and the 
men of science, art, and literature. Nearly all these (the author of 
the essay included), like the soldier, are paid for their time and 
talents, either in salaries, fees, or in the price of their books, works, 
or inventions, and also, like the soldier, gratify their own self. 
esteem. Here, however, the similarity ends. They make not that 
self-sacrifice which is so appreviated by the world; consequently, 
their lesser stars, though treasured in their country’s memories, 
pale before the imperishable splendour of the soldiers. 

This sacrifice is so ignored by the essayist, that his civic temple 
of glory lacks, not only a foundation, but the gold to grace the 

e. 

The avowed object of the essayist is to educate the world up to f 
the conviction that for thirty centuries she has been mistaken ; 
that she must now reverse her practice and opinions, and bury the 
sword which hitherto she has s» fondly cherished. The essay, 
however, is neither so brilliant as to dazzle, nor so conclusive as tv 
convince the world of the certainty, durability, or even the purity 
of civic glory ; although the author taunts the soldier, that he is 
paid for fighting, that fame and booty are associated, that pillage 
and renown march in company, that no general would tolerate 
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virtue in his camp, and that (by implication at least) every 
soldier is a robber and murderer ! 

Notwithstanding its prolixity there is an amusing vein of envy 
running through the essay, and it is a palpable bid for that new 
kind of glory so lauded by the author, the achieving even of which 
requires life-long labour for—(Transgressing a literary rule, I quote 
myself from the “ Bivouac’’)— 


“the sage’s story 
Takes him threescore years to weave ; 
Soldiers in one deed of glory 
Flash through ages from the grave.” 


THE TRIBUTE OF SONG. 


Jove, wearied by prayers that so savoured of self, 
From Science, Law, Learning, from Power and Pelf ; 
Each prayed in his pride to be crowned as the king, 
That all might pay homage, and laud as they sing. 

So He to Apollo, “Go, plant upon earth 

The laurel for man, as his emblem of worth ; 

And he to Olympus shall ever belong» 

Who wins its green wreath and the ‘Tribute of Song.’” 


Law, Science, and Learning rushed up to the tree, 

And the Muses all cried, “’Tis for me! ’tis for me!” 
Each one wove a wreath but to wither and die, 

Whilst Pelf stood aloof ; fifty wreaths he could buy ! 
Philosophy next from the tree pull’d a bough, 

And with his own hand placed the wreath on his brow; 
“Not thine, glory’s wreath !”,cried Apollo, “the throng 
Will never repay with the ‘ Tribute of Song.’ ” 


Then crowds came from temple, and tower, and hall, 

From the mart, and the loom; from the plough, one and all ; 
And mother and maid round the iaurel tree throng’d, 

And sang Glory’s wreath to bold valour belong’d. 

Jove heard, and approving, decreed from his throne 

That chief among earth-born is Valour alone, 

And that in Olympus, with one heart and tongue, 

The gods should pay Valour “The Tribute of Song.” 


Take, on the other hand, examples in civic glory :—TFranklin’s 
fame rests upon his discovery ; and Watt’s, on his invention; yet 
both have, as it were, been so built upon as to be scarcely seen, 
except through the superstructure. 

Our great soi-disant Liberal and hitherto most popular states- 
man’s fame rests partly upon his administrative abilities, and 
partly upon his brilliant oratory. ‘The former, however, has been 
80 mutilated by the spirit of party that she has left him but one 


Wing wherewith to soar, and the Muse has burdened the latter 
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with a multiplicity of words. Hence, crippled and over-weighted, 
he is doomed to be distanced in his flight to posterity. 

Lacking originality, our popular poet shares but a divided 
fame in his very laboured and most ambitious work. In the 
heavens of our literature he shines Castor, Malory the Pollux, in 
the Arthurean legend which he has so beautifully, yet so much 
less graphically, paraphrased. Even that moiety is overshadowed 


by an ve cloud, for, quoting once more from the 
“* Bivouac ”’ 


“Do not the deeds of an adulterous queen, 
Though gloss’d in all the witchery of art, 
Induce he maid to peep behind the screen, 
And loose the zone of virtue from her heart?” 


R. Compton Noake, 
Major R. A. M. 
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SONNET ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


BEAUTIFUL Bosphorus! enchantingly wandering 
*T wixt grass-covered banks that charm into rest ; 
To dreamiest quiet delightfully pandering, 
Giving the solitude still sweeter zest. 
Now the rude storm-winds cease to disturb thee, 
Nor bid in white foam thy sweet waters rise, 
But the calmness of skies blue and sunny 
Alone is reflected to storm-wearied eyes. 


Beautiful Bosphorus! gentle and tender, 
Reflecting the beauties that lie by thy side ; 

Giving to everything still sweeter loveliness, 
Like the eyes of a lover rejoiced in his bride. 


Out on thy bosom, while fades the crimson 
Of the warm sunlight in molten lead, 


I float in my caique, just like an infant, 
Lulled to his sleep in the downiest bed. 


Beautiful minarets, gilded and slender, 
That rise from the centre of keen, sordid strife ; 
Pointing with fingers, taper and tender, 
Upwards and onwards, the journey of life. 
Now the last rays shine on star and on crescent, 
Beautiful emblems of happier days, 
And I see Istambou], not of the present, 
But back in the past my memory strays. 


Beautiful Bosphorus, grand old Propontis ! 

Alas! for the days when thy beauties were sung ; 
When but a sight of thy glorious waters 

Inspired the sweet songs that through ages were sung. 


Alas! for the songs, and alas! for the singers ! 
The songs have been suny, and well-nigh forgot ; 


Soft and voluptuous thy beauty still lingers, 
While nations and kingdoms have been and are not! 


Constantinople, Sept. 12. ‘‘OriveE HARPER.”’ 
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THE WATER TOWER: 


A SIORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA, 





BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 
Authoress of “Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” ‘“‘The Hunlock Title Deeds,” & 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE WOMAN IN POSSESSION. 


ABOUT seven o'clock in the evening the postchaise’ in which 
Oliver and Mark had travelled from London drove rapidly along 
the avenue of fine old elms which led up to the front entrance 
of Buckhurst Hall. 

If Norris disliked that condition in the will which required 
him to take the name of Tinker, he had not a shadow of aversion 
to the other injunction, and so he spent not only six months out 
of the year at Buckhurst Hall, but the whole twelve. 

One of the few remaining specimens of the timber-and-plaster 
style of architecture, it offered great attractions to a man of such 
antiquarian taste as the new squire of Buckhurst. 

With the fresh green hues of spring about it, and the sky 
above a clear deep blue, melting away towards the horizon into 
soft opal tints, the old hall looked at its best, the sombre 
colouring of the dark shining ivy, that shrouded walls and case- 
ments, and twined its tendrils even about the quaint stacks of 
chimnies, contrasting well with the brighter tints in the sur- 
rounding landscape. 

Desceniing banks, now covered with soft green turf, marked 
the spot where the moat had been in days gone by, and where its 
waters had once flowed evergreens now flourished, and primroses 
and broad clustering patches of wild violets grew thickly on the 
sloping banks and against the ivied walls of the old house. 

Alighting from the chaise, the two young men, after receiving 
a very satisfactory answer from the butler as to the present health 
of the master of the house, passed through the great door, beauti- 
fully carved in oak of antique workmanship. A screen, supported 
by pilasters, very tastefully adorned, gave exit from the entrance- 
passage into the hall, a vast apartment with the walls hung 
with a variety of weapons, helmets, and flags, and a window, at 
the far end, ornamented with the Tinker urms and pedigree in 


stained glass. 
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As Oliver and Mark emerged from the screen, the door. of the 
dining-room, which was just at their right hand, opened, and forth 
came a lady rustling in very stiff silk—a very tall lady, of com- 
manding appearance, with clear olive complexion, black hair, 
piercing black eyes, and a nose so strongly aquiline, as to border 
on the Roman. 

‘* Mr. Oliver Norris and Mr. Mark Unsworth, I presume,”’ said 
the lady, advancing towards them. “Mr. Tinker has deputed to 
me the pleasure of receiving you, as he is yet unable to leave his 
room. I—that is, we, all his friends, I should say—have only felt 
too happy in rendering to him, during his illness, all the little ser- 
vices that lay in our power. Come into the dining-room, pray, 
and I will send word to Mr. Tinker that you have arrived, for I 
daresay he will like to see you before you dine; but I must 
prohibit more than a few minutes’ chat, as it might excite him; 
besides, you must both need refreshment. I have ordered dinner 
for eight, aud it wants only a quarter now. Will you tell Mrs. 
Ford,’’ she added, turning to the butler, “ to see that the fires are 
burning well in the chintz bedroom and the tapestry-room? The 
nights are cool, and I thought, as you were coming off a journey, 
you had best have fires,’’ she continued, walking into the dining. 
room, followed by the two young men, who had not, as yet, been 
able even to edge in a word. Indeed, Oliver looked quite be. 
wildered, whilst Mark’s face expressed great inward amusement. 

After some more remarks, principally on the lady’s part, she 
rustled out of the room to give a few more orders, and to apprise 
Norris, through the butler, of the arrival of his son and step- 
son 





“T’ll tell you what, Mark,” said Oliver, “this is an odd state 
of things. Here I am, my father’s son, welcomed to his house as 
if I were a stranger, by a lady visitor, and told what room I shall 
have, and how long I am to be permitted to stay with him, and so 
on. She evidently orders everything here, and has the complete 
control of the household ; and, by Jove, I think she intends having 
me under ‘her wing too.”’ 

‘* [ have heard of the man in possession in a case of distress for 
rent,’’ replied Mark, laughing; ‘‘ but as your father’s is cert.inly 
a case of distress for a wife, I suppose we must consider Mis 
Fairfax as the woman in possession. Did you notice the affec. 
tionate and pitying tenderness with which she laid hold of my 
stumps ?”’ 

Here the coaversation was stopped by the abrupt entrance of 
Peter and [o., followel by Miss Fairfax. After sundry fraternal 
greetings from the two boys, Oliver asked if they were going to 
dine with Mark and himself. 
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“Oh, no,”’ answered Miss Fairfax, whose volubility fairly over- 

powered Oliver; “they had tea at six o’clock, and that is their 
last meal. Their tutor, Mr. Spalding, a young curate whom Mr. 
Tinker and myself engaged a few weeks since, always remains 
with them till that time. Mr. Spalding is a very gifted young 
man, modest, and sensible also, which are two very good qualities. 
Peter and Thomas,” she continued, to the two boys, “I am sure 
your brothers must be surprised and shocked at your appearance —. 
tangled, disordered hair, and unwashed hands! but, you see,’’ she 
added, addressing Mark in a more plaintive tone, ‘‘ these poor boys 
have no maternal care—deprived of that, can you wonder at any- 
thing ?”’ 

“No, indeed I can’t,’’ replied Mark, very abruptly, ‘‘for I 
know, that with maternal care we often had dirty faces and torn 
jackets; so to what greater depths of wretchelness these poor 
infants,’’ and the speaker laid an ironical stress on the last two 
words, ‘may fall, who are without it, who shall say ?”’ 

Miss Fairfax looked searchingly at Mark, but made no answer, 
and then there came a summons for them to go to.the sick-room, 
where they found Norris still sitting up in an easy chair, looking 
a little pale and thiu from his illness, and also rather confused and 
agitated. “Signs of the times,’ as Mark observed, in an under 
tone to Oliver. 

After the usual affectionate greetings had takon place, and 
questions had been put and answers given on either side, Norris, 
as we shall still call him, said, in a would-be indifferent tone, 
** Well, boys, how do you like Miss Fairfax?’’ ‘Then he went on 
hurriedly before they could answer, ‘‘ a most estimable woman; so 
clever, and yet not above descending to the small and trivial details 
of housekeeping. Such a manager! my household affairs have 
been conducted on quite another footing since she most kindly 
undertook to come here occasionally and look after those poor 
boys, when I was taken ill, She is a perfect treasure !”” 

‘**The valiant woman of the Canticles, I suppose, ’ observed 
Mark, with slight irreverence. ‘‘ But I forget, she is a Miss,— 
rather astonishing that such a treasure should still be in the 
market.” 

“A very good old family,’’ continued Norris, looking a little 
confused at Mark’s observation. ‘‘ Her late father was colonel of 
a dragoon regiment, which he commanded at Waterloo.’’ 

“I thought there was something military in her appearance,” 
said Oliver, with a slight laugh. 

“ What do you mean ?’’ asked Norris, rather testily ; ‘‘ I was 
speaking of the lady’s father.’’ 
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r Yes, I know ;’’ answered Oliver, “ but I think she looks as if 
she could give the word of command.”’ 

“There is the dinner-bell,’’ said Norris, apparently not sorry 
for the interruption to the conversation; ‘‘ you must not keep 
Miss Fairfax waiting, and when you have dined come up again.”’ 

In the library, the two young men found Peter and Tom 
waiting to wish them good night ; whilst Miss Fairfax was giving 
orders to the butler, what time the brougham was to be brought 
round for her. 

“Ts Miss Fairfax often here ?’’ asked Oliver in an undertone. 

‘Qh, isn’t she, just !’’ answered Peter with a broad grin; “she 
comes every day, early in the morning, and reads long prayers to 
us and the servants, and goes away late in the evening, after she 
has read long prayers again; and last night, John—that’s the 
footman—snored, didn’t he, Tom ? and she——’’ 

Here Peter stopped his narrative abruptly, as he saw Miss 
Fairfax approaching, and the two boys marched off to their own 
apartment, and their elders to the dining-room. Miss Fairfax was 
too busy, at first, eating a very hearty dinner, to talk much; but 
when she had disposed of a plate of white soup, another of fricasseed 
sweetbreads, a large supply of roast lamb, with peas and new 
potatoes, she began to relax in her efforts, and to toy with the 
lemon pudding and exert her powers of conversation. 

Her theme was the talents, the greatness of mind, and the 
many excellencies of Mr. Tinker, also his anxieties and labours, 
enough to wear out the strongest of men; ‘‘ but there,”’ she ex- 
claimed, in a burst of eloquence, “ it is the triumph of mind over 
matter, ‘soul soaring above the trials and burthens of life,’ and 
looking down upon them with sublime indifference, and heedless 
and insensible to the pains and weakness of the feeble, corporeal 
frame. When I think of all that your father has achieved in the 
cause of science, I wonder he has not suak under the fatigue 
And then, the great trials and afflictions he has passed through ! 
Oh, Mr. Oliver!’’ she continued, with an impassioned air, ‘ may 
you never touch with the tips of your fingers so much as a tithe of 
the troubles your dear father has suffered !”’ 

‘*T thought,’’ observed Oliver, not noticing this pathetic 
allusion, ‘‘ that my father had laid aside his literary and scientific 
labours, for a time at least; so I understood from Mr. Thorold, an 
old friend of ours, whom probably you know. I[ saw him some 
months since, in London, and he said that my father was reposing 
on his laurels.” 

“ Well, of course, [ alluded to the past; ’ replied Miss Fairfax, 
‘* Mr. Tinker has been compelled to desist from the severity of his 
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labours lately, but he has been an Hercules amongst scholars,— 
may 1 trouble you for one of those almond cheese-cakes, Mr. 
Unsworth !—as for Mr. Thorold,’*---and here Miss Fairfax paused, 
and looked significantly from Oliver to the butler at the farther 
end of the room, indicating, thereby, that she would reserve further 
communications till that functionary had gone. Accordingly, 
when the cloth was withdrawn, the dessert placed on the table, 
and the butler had left the room, she said, as she conveyed a larze 
share of strawberries on to her plate, ‘‘ I am acquainted with Mr. 
Thorold ; but, do you know, I don’t exactly like him, he is a man 
of such unequal temper, sometimes quite given to pleasantry, 
indeed too much so, and at others so gloomy and taciturn: but 
there, it is all the fault of the odious relizion he professes, he is a 
Romanist, and we all know the effects of the mischievous teaching 
of Popery. ‘Sometimes I think be does horrid penances, or 
something of that kind. I have often had my suspicions on the 
subject.’”’.” 

“You had better be certain, and ask him, the next time you 
see him, if he wears a hair shirt,’’ said Mark laughing. 

**T do so abominuate Popery,’’ continued Miss Fairfax, not 
deigning to notice Mark’s advice, ‘‘ and it is making great progress 
throughout the length and breadth of the land! It ought to be put 
down,’ and here Miss Fairfax made a motion with her hands, as 
though she was putting something noxious out of her sight, 
‘** What an inconsiderate thing it was,’’ she added, “ of Mr. Tinker 
to allow his daughter to marry a Romanist! you see she has 
become a pervert.”’ 

** We have had very dear old friends amongst these Papists,”’ 
observed Oliver, with a smile ; “ and we have a tenderness for them, 
and mind not their religion : as for Flora, her going over to Rome, 
gave my father very little concern; his maxim always was, civil 
and religious liberty, and the rights of private judgment ; so he only 
laughed when he spoke to-me about the change she had made to the 
old faith, and said, ‘it was bred in the bone.” I daresay you 
koow, Miss Fairfax, that my grandmother Norris. was a Catholic ?”’ 

‘* Yes, so I heard,’’ replied the lady, adding at the same time, 
‘“‘] am thankful to say that I have Presbyterian blood in my veins, 
though I am a Churchwoman.”’ 

‘*Some people are thankfu! for small favours,” observed Mark 
a moment afterwards, as Oliver closed the door on the retreating 
form of Miss Fairfax, who now left the gentlemen to their wine. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


A LITTLE COMEDY. 


THE sun was shining brightly over Brewood Mere, gilding the 
white petals of the water-lilies, and falling in checquered rays 
through the branches of the surrounding trees, on ‘patches of green 
turf beneath, gay with the yellow cowslip and the starry primrose, 

Oliver Norris and Mark Unsworth paused for a few moments 
on the margin of the Mere, to: admire the beauty of the scenery 
around them, the thick branches of the trees, interlacing each 
other, their giant trunks veiled with ivy and woodbine, and their 
boughs green with the brightly tinted foliage of spring. The sky 
above was of that deep, cloudless blue, not often seen in our vari- 
able climate. Above the eteep banks on one side, a wreath of 
smoke curled up from the thatched roof, half hidden amidst the 
dense foliage, and from the boughs of some adjacent tree, the 
cuckoo was uttering its sweet notes, whilst mingled with the sound, 
came the ring of merry laughter, and the echo of youthful voices, 
borne over the’ waters from the opposite bank, where two boys 
seated on the felled trunk of a tree, were arranging their fishing 
rods, preparatory to commencing their sport. 

‘* Who is that gentleman, walking backwards and forwards on 
the opposite bank, and reading ?”’ asked Mark, as he and Oliver went 
on their way again. 

“Mr. Scruton,” replied Oliver, ‘‘ the tutor of the two young 
Thorolds ; you saw him last year in London.”’ 

‘*So I did,’”’ replied Mark, “ but I did not recognise him in the 
distance. He is reading his office, I suppose: as anold priest who - 
taught me used to do, while I was learning my lessons. I 
thought Scruton a nice fellow, when I saw him in London.” 

‘The boys like him very much,’’ answered Oliver,” “ and he 
is going to travel with them. They ‘intend starting in Lent for 
the Holy week in Rome, and I believe Mr. Thorold is going with 
them. Whata strange thing that he should have let so many 
years pass without ever visiting this fine old place :”’ added Oliver, 
as they paused under the shadow of the beeches and elms facing the 
Manor House. ‘‘ When I came last suunmer the house and grounds 
looked the very picture of desolation. ‘he shutters closed, grass 
covering the gravel walks, weeds growing wild and rank, and the 
whole place wearing a look of ruin and decay.’’ 

Oliver and Mark were conducted to the drawing-room, where 
they found Thorold and Mrs, Scruton ; the latter, a placid, sweet- 
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looking old lady, had just drawn on her gardening gloves, in pre. 
paration for an hour’s work amongst her flowers, to which occupa- 
tion she went, after a little conversation with her visitors. 

Thorold had aged much; he looked haggard and careworn, his 
hair was very grey, and his eyes, once brilliant and piercing, were 
sunken, and only lit up at times with the fire and animation of his 
earlier ife. 

He received Oliver and Mark with the warmth and kindness 
which he always showed to the children of his old friend. 

** What a fine place Brewood is, Mr. Thorold,” said Oliver. * I 

was saying to Mark, just now, as we stood in front of the house, 
that I wondered how vou could have kept away from it so 
ong.”’ 
“‘ Brewood has too many painful recollections, to be a pleasant 
home to me,”’ replied Thorold, abruptly ; ‘‘ the bare sight of it 
recalls bitter memories of the unforgotten past,—weird and grisly 
phantoms, my dear Oliver, such as will never rise up before you, 
im after years, in connection with your early manhood. I never 
meant my shadow to fall upon these walls ayain ; but the boys have 
ridden over to Brewood sometimes, and they prefer it to Ayle- 
worth, so I roused myself up manfully, and waged war with dismal 
presentiment and ominous dreams, which seemed to whisper to me 
to keep away from Brewood, a place so fatal to my happiness in 
early years. However, I defy augury, and nere I am.”’ 

“Well,’’ said Oliver, ‘‘I sincerely hope that you may now 
enjoy long years of happiness at Brewood.”’ 

‘The place possesses an attraction for me now, that it never 
had before,’’ replied ‘‘horold; “‘I mean, the residence of Robert 
Norris, Esquire, within three miles—I beg his pardon, I should 
say ‘linker—but he will never be other than the old familiar 
Bob Norris, to me. I suppose he is quite convalescent by this 
time.”’ 

‘** He is not much of an invalid, now,’’ said Mark: ‘ and has 
improved every day, sinde we came from London, a fortni,ht 
ago.’ 

oe You may be sure he is all right again,’’ said Oliver, for be 
tuld us to go round by Chester, and order him a new coat. He 
particularly directed me to tell the tailor to make it a fashionable 
“me, for,’’ he said, “‘ the tailors shove us old boys off with any- 
thing. Is there a lady in the case ?’’ 

‘‘ My dear Oliver, you know that your father is not generally 
very particular about the cut of his clothes, so this fashionable coat 
speaks volumes,’ said Thoruld, with an amused air. 

‘“‘ And matrimony is inscribed on the first page, sir, 1s it not?’ 


asked Mark, gaily. 
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“Oh, I see you both know all about it,’’ said Thorold. 
F. “I can only form my own conjectures,’’ replied Oliver ; ‘* when 
IT see a lady acting the mistress in our house, what am I to 
assume, but that she is about to become really the mistress of it ? 
I have tried to bring my father to book, but he always evades my 
questions. Of course, he and Miss Fairfax are engaged; do you 
know anything certain, Mr. Thorold, for I dare say all the world 
knows more, perhaps, than Mark and I.” 

‘Tt has long been no secret, far and wide,”’ replied Thorold. 
“Just before your father was taken ill, he and I performed a 
curious little farce together. He drove over here to ask my 
advice on a subject of great importance—I had a pretty good guess 
what it was,—whether he should marry again. Now, as I was 
certain that he was then as good as actually engaged to Miss 
Fairfax, I was determined to have my amusement; for I saw that 
my goud friend looked rather sheepish, as if he did not exactly 
know how to open his case, so I put on a serious face, and waited 
silently for him to begin.” 

“I fancy I see him before me now in this dilemma, 
Mark, laughing. 

‘* Aye,”’ said Thorold, ‘‘ he sat for some minutes before the 
fire meditating and scorching his shins, and jerking out his chin, 
and hitching up his shoulders. At last, he began with a few 
preliminary lamentations over the neglected state of his two little 
boys, and the need they had of female supervision, and then he 
boldly asked me what I thought of his marrying Miss Fairfax. 
‘Oh, marry her,’ I said. Upon this, his face brightened up, and 
he replied, ‘ Yes, yes, yes ; but you see I must consider the matter 
well, on account of my poor boys; Oliver will have a good estate, 
but the prospects of the younger ones might be injured if there 
should be another family.’’ 

‘‘T wonder how you were able to keep your, gravity, 
Oliver. 

“It was no easy task,’’ answerel Thoro!d ; “ however, I said 
gravely to him, ‘Then, dun’ t marry her.’ ‘ But,’ continued Bob, 
‘she is a good manayer, and would make me a very comfortable 
home; you have no idea, Thorold, how lonely I feel sometimes.’ 
This was spoken in a very pathetic tone, so I very charitably said, 
*Tben, by all means, marry her.’ ‘ You know,’ noe went on to say, 
‘how very happy I was with my second wife ; she entered into all 
my pursuits, but I fear that Miss Fairfax has no literary tastes 
whatever, I never see her with a book ;’ ‘ Then, don’t marry her,’ I 
said. ‘But, you see, Thorold, her family consider it a settled 
atfair ;’ ‘Then, in that case,’ I replied, 1n a mischievous unconcerned 
tone, ‘you are bound to marry her.’ ‘ Confound it, Piers,’ he 
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exclaimed, in vexation, ‘is that the sympathy you show for your 
friend—is that all the advice you can give ?’”’ 

The two young men laughed heartily at this recital. 

“The fact is,’”’ continued Thorold, ‘‘ my old friend was going 
through that eccentric little comedy, so often played, asking a 
friend’s advice, when he had already made up his mind to follow 
his own inclinations ; indeed, it was not my advice he wanted, but 
my approval of his decision. Long before the performance of this 
little comedy, I had discerned signs that your father’s affections 
were once more ensluved. Love and dandyism go hand-in-hand 
with him, my dear Oliver.”’ 

“‘T never saw my father a dandy,”’ replied Oliver. 

**Oh, Noll,” said Mark, laughing, “don’t you remember what 
a swell he was when he used to come to Wharton Place, to see my 
mother? You must remember the trousers, cut with pigeon-holes 
to fit his Wellington boots, and the chains.”’ 

“ It is like so many pictures rising up before my mind’s eye,” 
observed Thorold, merrily. “ Now, I see him in the old house in 
Watergate-street, a mere youth, going to meet his first love,’’ and 
here the speaker paused a moment, and his voice faltered; how- 
ever, he soon resumed his remarks, in the same jesting tone,— 
*“ wearing a green coat with gilt buttons, an outrageously short 
waist and long swallow tails; then the scene changes. He and I 
are in the First Lancashires, and I surprise him trying, ‘with the 
aid of his military valet, to force his nether limbs into a pair of 
light buckskin breeches, the height of the fashion in those days; a 
change of scene again,—and I see him in the house in Georges 
Square, equipped in nankeen trousers, a fancy waistcoat, and 
muslin cravat of a gorgeous and flaming pattern; the last of the 
series of pictures is Robert Tinker, Esquire, of Buckhurst Hall, 
giving directions to his tailor to make him a coat of fashionable 
cut.”’ 

Oliver and Mark were greatly amused and the former asked, 
‘**Did you know Miss Fairfax before she became acquainted with 
my father ?”’ 

** No,” replied Thorold ; “the first time I saw her was at 
Buckhurst. Old Mrs. Fairfax lives near Chester, and your father 
made acquaintance with her and her retinue of marriageable 
daughters at a flower-show or some such gathering. You see, he 
had begun to hanker after the society of the fair sex again, and to 
dance attendance on all the spinsters and widows in the vicinity 
of Buckhurst; and they, on the other hand, angled for him. A 
neighbouring squire, wh» was greatly amused at the little game, 
gave him the name of the Old Maid’s Prize. Your father was 
q uite busy escorting these ladies about from place to place like 
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some spruce young fellow of twenty; and, my dear Oliver, you 
may imagine what was his devotion to them, when he actually 
consented to attend a spirtual tea-drinking in a serious Christian 
family! You know how he likes that sort of thing ?”’ 

“ Oh, dearly,”’ said Mark. 

‘* T guessed from all these little gallantries, and the improved 
state of his dress,” continued Thorold, that he was looking out for 
a third wife; but the first intimation I had as to who the lady 
would be came to me quite accidentally.’’ 

‘“* How was that ?’”’ asked the two young men, in’ a breath. 

** Well,” said Thorold, ‘‘ I was staying for a few days at Buck. 
hurst, and J found that your father had taken up the study ofa 
science, that he used to speak rather lightly of—that of phrenology. 
by-the-bye, he has long given up his old authority Baptiste Porta, 
in fact, ever since he was so mistaken in tlie characters of poor 
Donald and Mrs. Okey. Now, one fine morning, a bevy of ladies 
arrived at the Hall, Miss Fairfax amongst them, and your father 
was to escort them to Chester, where a learned phrenologist was 
lecturing and handling the crania of such of our wise Cestrians as 
chose to have their bumps examined. The next day your father 
gave me a paper to read, which he said would enlighten me a 
little on phrenology. I put it in my pocket to look at when I was 
in my own room; but, to my surprise, I found that instead of an 
account of phrenoloyy, it was notes of the information imparted by 
the lecturer the day before respectinz the bumps on each lady’s 
head, with your father’s marks of approval or disapproval written 
against each lady’s name——’”’ 

“ A sort of little phrenologicai ledger, 
him. 

‘* Just so,’ answered Thorold. ‘‘ There was debit and credit 
some bumps were good and some bad. But I found that the sum. 
total of Miss Jane Fairfax’s good bumps very far out-balanced those 
of the other ladies -—’’ 

‘* Consequentiy ?’’ inquired Mark. 

‘‘Consequently,’’ continued Thoruld, ‘‘I concluded that Miss 
Jane Fairfax would be the chosen one; but I suspect that my 
friend, Bob, in one of his absent fits, gave me the wrong paper.” 

‘‘T should think,’’ said Oliver, ‘‘ that your visit must have been 
rather :nalapropos for Miss Fairfax, and that she must often have 
Wished you gone,”’ 

‘‘Oh, I believe she considered me sadly in the way,’’ replied 
Thorold ; ‘‘ but I wanted to be with my old friend, and did not 
intend to allow any lady to dislodge me. No, it was your father 
himself who forced me to take my departure at last.’’ 
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“My father !”’ echoed Oliver, in some surprise. “ Why did he 
wish you to go?” 

‘1 was obliged to cut my visit short,” said Thorold, laughing. 
“The fact is I gave your father mortal offence ; and though he for. 
gave me, he kept harping upon my sin until I was driven to the 
verge of madness.” | 

** Pray, tell us the full particulars,’’ exclaimed both Oliver and 
Mark. 

“Well, he was talking about Miss Fairfax, and making some 
absurd excuses for thinking of a third marriage, and my plain. 
speaking did not quite accord with his wishes. He began by com. 
plaining of Flora marrying and leaving him, intimating that this 
step of hers had obliged him to look out for another wife.”’ 

‘“‘That is good !’’ said Mark; why, Flora married while my 
mother was still alive, and though she was in bad health, Dr. 
Norris, at all events, did not anticipate her death.’’ 

“TI told him so,’’ continued Thorold; “but you know with 
what. singular facility my frend Bob shifts blame on to other 
shoulders. He next hinted to me his reasons for preferring Miss 
Fairfax—and rather comical reasons they were—‘ You see, Piers, 
the poor body has such a tartar of a mother,’—that was too much 
for my equanimity, and J burst into a horse-laugh. ‘ Bob,’ I said, 
‘are you going to be a Don Quixote and relieve all distressed 
damsels? Marry Miss Fairfax if you like, but take care that in 
rescuing her from a tartar mother you don’t catch a tartar daughter, 
for I know that the lady has in a pre-eminent degree the bump of 
combativeness.’ That was a villanous thrust of mine; for Bob 
looked very perplexed and puzzled, as if he were wondering how I 
could possibly know anything about Miss Fairfax’s bumps.”’ 

‘“*T can well fancy,’’ said Oliver, ‘‘ how peevish my father 
would be with you for your unfavourable opinion on so tender a 
subject.” 

‘* Ah, but that was not the mortal sin,’’ continued Thorold. 
‘*Two or three days ‘after this skirmish on matrimony and Miss 
Fairfax, we were sitting together over our wine after dinner, your 
father scorching his best black trousers before‘ the fire, and J at the 
table, peeling walnuts. We had got upon the subject of his book on 
apparitions, and were chatting pleasantly about old times m 
Edinburgh, and the papers on spectres he read, some years ago, at 
the Royal Society, and laughing at the jest of the President, Sir 
Walter, who asked him if he intended to exhibit any specimens, 
when he began to give me so long and learned a dissertation on the 
nature and causes of spectral illusions, that, at last I was so dread- 
fully bored, that ia sheer self-defence, and to cut short his lecture, 

I interrupted him, by saying that I liked the ghost stories in hi° 
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book very well, but his: metaphysics and philosophy were far 
beyond my capacity. He bestowed upon me a smile of the most 
contemptuous pity. Have either of you read the Noctes Ambro. 
siane ?’ asked Thorold of the young men. 

They both shook their heads. 

‘‘The Ettrick Shepherd is right,’’ continued Thorold, ‘‘ my 
friend Bob will never know much about apparitions until he is one 
himself. Moreover, being, as I said, rather bored, I thought I 
would take a hit at his new hobby, phrenology, and I incautiously 
said that I thought it rather singular that a veteran in science, like 
himself, should late in life turn his attention to a new study, and, 
I added, that with his talents, he might have reached the top of the 
tree if he had contined his energies to one thing, instead of being 
so versatile and plunging into a dozen ’ologies, and I very 
irreverently quoted that vulgar adage, about having too many irons 
in the fire. I soon saw from my friend’s face what an atrocious 
opinion I had expressed.”’ 

“Has he quite forgiven you?’’ asked Mark, with a smile of 
doubt. 

“‘ Ay, there’s the rub,”’ replied Thorold. ‘‘I never feel mysel 
altogether safe with him; for if anything reminds him of my 
unlucky speech he will harp upon that string for hours. Well, as 
I was saying, his face showed me my sin; he sat for some minutes 
silently pondering over my remarks, and I knew that he was 
doubly wrathful, because, in his inmost heart, he must have been 
conscious of their truth. At last he opened out, and, for the rest 
of that blessed evening he never ceased dissecting my words, some- 
times complaining, sometimes scolding, with variations, every now 
then, on the pain he felt at hearing remarks so disparaging to his 
literary reputation fall from the lips of his oldest and dearest 
friend.’’ 

‘‘What a wretch you must have felt yourself !’’ said Oliver, 
laughing. 

“I really did feel some compunction,’’ replied Thorold, ‘* but 
at the same time, I thought that your father was making me expiate 
my crime to the utmost. To me there is nothing so dreadful as 
being talked at. I proposed an adjournment into the library, in 
hopes of some respite, but all of no use; once he fell asleep for a 
few minutes, and I congratulated myself that he would wake to 
some more pleasant subject; nothing of the sort, he started up 
suddenly from the depths of his easy chair, as if from a dream, and 
half asleep, he began again,—‘ Have I not made a name for myself 
amongst literary men?’—‘ Am I not a member of the Scientific 

Societies of Edinburgh and London, and of many on the Continent ?’ 
The footman bringing in tea stopped him for a few minutes, but he 






























































was only getting up his steam for a renewed attack after tea. | 
will tell you what my sufferings that wight reminded me of. Do 
you remember Horace’s Satire, where he speaks of the man who 
nearly talked him to death ?”’ 

‘Oh, to be sure I do,” said Mark, ‘‘ the man who tackled him on 
the Sacred Way.”’ 

“ Well,’’ said lhorold, “ I used to think it a poetic exaggera. 
tion, but after that night I quite sympathised with the old Roman, 
and, more than once, I called to mind that simily, where he says, 
‘that he laid back his ears like an overburdened ass, and submitted 
to his fate.’ ”’ 

Oliver and Mark were yet laughing over Thorold’s recital of his 
past distress and anguish of spirit, when the door opened, and the 
butler announced ‘‘ Mr. Tinker.’ 

With great warmth and pleasure, Thorold congratulated Norris 
on his perfect recovery; and the latter assured him, that he had 
determined that his first visit should be to the house of his old 
riend. 

They had an hour’s pleasant and lively conversation in the 
drawing-room ; then old Mrs. Scruton came in, and by.and-bye, the 
chaplain and the two boys. They made a merry party at lunch. 
Subsequently, Mr. Scruton left the room, and reappeared with some 
fossils, which he had collevted in Sicily. Norris, to whom he 
showed them, proceeded to tell hii all about them, and plunged 
deeply into geology, causing Mrs. Scruton to exclaim to Thorold— 

** Dear me! what a clever man Mr. Tinker is; there is nothing 
you can speak of but what he can give some information about.” 

** Ah, my dear madam,’’ said Norris, who had ‘caught her 
words, “ but I have been tvo versatile — at least, so my friends have 
kindly told me :’’ and here Norris paused, and looked reproachfully 
at Thorold, who groaned audibly. ‘‘I lave made,’’ continued 
Norris, “ according to those candid and out spoken friends, one fatal 
mistake : Instead of taking up with several subjects, I should have 
stuck to one thing.’’ 





CHAPTER ‘LX. 
BREWOOD MERE. 


Like a sheet of.crystal, Brewood Mere lay stretshed out in the 
red sunlight, its waters bound in icy fetters, while its steep banks 
were covered with thin wreaths of frozen sadw, every lake tinted 
with rainbow lines, as each flashed aud sparkled in tue dazzling 
sunbeams. 

The black, naked branches of the trees had1 st their weird look, 
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for every bough and twig was encrusted with white hoar frost, and 
long icicles, assuming fantastic and beautiful shapes hung from the 
leafless branches. 

A small party of skaters were amusing themselves on the ice 
and foremost amongst them the two sons of Piers Thorold. They 
were all youths and boys, their number under a score ; for the Mere 
was in a sequestered place, and also private property. There was 
an old man, feeble and tottering, amongst the women and children 
who were looking on. The snows of eighty winters silvered his 
head ; but he had found his way down the bank from the little 
thatched cottage on the height, to see the young Thorolds skating. 
He had been a servant in their family from his boyhood, and felt 
the strongest attachment and devotion to the Squire of Brewood 
and his boys. 

But as he stood on the borders of the Mere he looked troubled 
and uneasy—he shouted out, now and then, to the skaters to beware 
of certain portions of the ice; but poor old Richard’s weak and 
feeble tones were drowned in the laughter and merry voices of the 
little party on the Mere, and he shook his head and locked his 
hands nervously together, as he exclaimed to a woman standing by 
him, 

‘**T wish I could ha’e spuch o’ young Mr. Piers—I would 
warn him to look after his brother, Master Hugh ; that lad is over- 
venturesome, there are springs in a many parts o’ th’ Mere, and 
the ice is weak in those spots.”’ 

About an hour later Reuben Okey and Jacky Hayes found 
themselves in the neighbourhood of the Mere, being on their way 
to a farm of the Brewood estate. 

“We'll just take this turn to the ,right,”’ said Okey, enter- 
ing, as he spoke, a short lane ; “it will bring us out at the top of 
the bank, at the head of Brewood Mere, and we shall see if there 
is any skating going on.”’ 

A few minutes sharp walking brought the two men to the end 
of the lane, where the ground sloped down abruptly, and far 
beneath them lay the broad waters of the river. 

‘“‘T’m afeard there’s summut wrong !’’ exclaimed Hayes. 

Before the words were well out of his lips, Okey had began the 
descent of the steep precipitous bank, heedless of every obstacle, in 
his frantic and eager haste. 

Something wrong indeed—so wrong that every face looked 
white, and scared, and terror-stricken; the women and children 
were crying and sobbing, and the old white-haired man was on his 
knees beside the prostrate form of Piers Thorold’s youngest son, a 
fair-haired boy of fifteen, lying now with stiffened limbs, and 
ghastly pale, looking still and death-like. 
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In 4 moment the whole appaling, dreadful truth, burst upon 
the mind of the old soldier, and, strong man as he was, Okey wept 
tears of the bitterest anguish, when he found no sign of life in the 

iffening form at his feet, and knew that yonder, beneath the | 
treacherous ice, where the water was now bubbling up, lay all that | 
remained of the heir of Brewood. i 

In a few agitated, disjointed sentences and lamentations, Okey 
gleaned that whilst Hugh Thorold was skating the ice had ok 
denly given way beneath his feet. 

One of the skaters had rushed up to the old man’s house, and 
had brought down a ladder, and with this he had made several 
attempts to reach the boy ; but all in vain, and he had nearly lost 
his own life in the effort. Then, disregarding the cries and 
entreaties of those around him, who saw that he would sacrifice his 
own life, Piers Thorold tore himself from the hands of those who 
would have held him back, and making his way to the fatal spot, 
had almost succeeded in his noble effort to save his brother, when 
the treacherous ice, yielding beneath his weight, he sank, and 
never rose again. 4 

Still with a lingering hope that life was not quite extinct, Okey \ 
raised the cold, rigid form of the boy in his arms, and, leaving 
Hayes to the melancholy task of trying, with the other man, to 
recover the body of young Piers Thorold, he made his way, at his 
utmost speed, to the Hall. 

There he was met at the very entrance by poor old Mrs. Scruton, 
whose grief it would be impossible to describe. Her son had gone 
up to London, the day previous, to transact some little business for 
Thorold, and the latter had gone to;Liverpool early that morning, 
and was not expected home till late in the evening. 

Okey at once despatched one messenger in search uf the nearest 
doctor, and another to Buckhurst Hall, to apprize Norris of the 
dreadful calamity ; and then he proceeded to try every means he 
had ever heard of, for the purpose of restoring life in such a case, 
but all im vain. 

The short winter afternoon was drawing to a close, and Robert 3 ‘ 
Norris paced up and down the long, dusky old library, with its b 
sombre oak pannelling, the corners of the room falling into shadow ~ 
or only lit up when a tongue of flame shot from the huge logs 
smouldering in the stove. d 

He was alone, dreading me yet wishing that mght would te 
come, and that the task which he had imposed on himself were 
over—a task more painful than any he had ever had to accomplish h 
throughout the whole course of his life. C 
He had undertaken to break to his friend the cruel intelligence 
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that he was now childless; and, again and again, as he paced up 
and‘down that lonely room, he groaned out the words— 

“How shall I tell him? What shall I say ?”’ 

In axdistant chamber, the mother of the priest kept her vigil 


beside the besser Ag the two boys. Her tender hands had paid 


the last duti e dead, and had prepared the pale, cold forms 
for their last lotig home. 


In . the 
memorable night, the steady stream of light from that one window 
attracted the noticé @f Piers Thorold, as he descended from the 
carriage, and he marvelled what was doing in the oratory at that 
hour. But his wonder was changed into an awful foreboding of 
coming evil, when, on crossing the threshold of his home, he saw 
the weeping servants and his friend, Norris, pale and agitated. 

‘* What is it? What is the matter?’ asked Thorold, passing his 
hand over his forehead, as though he were awaking from a dream. 

Norris made no answer, but, taking his friend’s arm, he gently 
drew him to the library, and there he assayed to tell his dreadful 
tidings, but the words died away on his lips, and, strive as he 
would, he seemed for a few moments to lack the power of speech. 

‘* Norris, my friend,’’ said Thorold, uttering the words with 
difficulty, for his throat was parched and his lips dry, ** speak, for 
God’s sake, and relieve me from this terrible nightmare. What is 
the meaning of your presence here at this late hour, of the terrified 
looks of my servants, the gloom and darkness and desolation of this 
fated house, in which ruin and sorrow always seems to dog my 
footsteps? I am aman, I can bear to hear the worst, come in 
whatever form it will. Better know it than live the life that I 
have done for all these long years past. I have so often anticipated 
this moment. There can be but one cause for the distress you feel 
for me to-night, and I have expected the blow to fall for so long 
past, that when it comes the reality is less dreadful than the 
picture which fancy has painted.”’ 

Norris looked in sorrowful amazement at Thorold; had he 
received any intelligence of the fearful calamity which had befallen 
him, and was his strong mind wandering? He laid his hand ‘on his 
arm, and said, in a trembling voice— 

‘* Piers, my old friend, may God help you in this hour of sore 
distress—may He sustain you—and may He inspire me with words 
to tell you of your loss! Your boys FF 

‘“‘ What of my boys?” exclaimed Thorold, springing up from 
his chair with a look of wild horror on his face, ‘‘ they were inno- 
cent ; there was no blood-stain on their pure hands. I will not 
hear you, I will not believe that aught has befallen them. I am 
taving !’’ he added, suddenly clasping his friend’s hands tightly 
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within his own; ‘‘ but your words have raised a terror in my 
heart that far surpasses everything I have ever felt. You are here 
to-night to tell me of some fatal mischance that has befallen my 
noble Piers and my bright haired Hugh; but do not tell me they 
are dead, Robert—the young green saplings cut down, and the 
withered, barren tree left standing !’’ and the speaker groaned in 
bitter despair. | 

” Pure and fresh, they were fitter than such as us to be sud- 
denly called from this world,’”’ said Norris, as,he wrung the cold, 

nerveless hands of his friend within his own. “ Try, Piers, in this 
hour of your great sorrow, to draw strength from God; for human 
sympathy and comfort, alas! must seem, I know, like a mockery. 
God help you to enter into the spirit of those words, ‘ The Lord 
hath given and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be His holy 
name.” : 

‘‘But I cannot! I will not!” shouted Thorold, whilst his 
whole countenance was convulsed with grief anddespair. ‘‘ God has 
burthened me beyoud my strength. Iam marked out for woe and 
misfortune. ‘Thrice accursed be the day when I set foot within the 
doors of Brewood Hall again! And the climax of my evil fate, is 
to find myself suddenly deprived of all that made life dear to me. 
Fool that I was! My fears pointed only to self. My guilty 
terror revived, and when I looked at your sorrowful face, I thought 
that ut last my secret had been discovered, and yonder in that 
dusky corner, the gibbet that so often haunts me, seemed to grow 
out of the shadow and to rise up strong and palpable.’’ 

As Thorold finished speaking, he fell heavily into the chair 
beside him, and his looked white and rigid.. When he next spoke 
his words were broken and disjointed. 

‘“] have no strength in my limbs, Norris, and a nambness and 
faintness seems creeping over me. How did all this happen ? 
Where are they--my boys?’’ and the tears rolled down the 
haggard cheeks of the sorrow-striken man. 

With all the loving sympathy and tender words he could cail to 
his aid, Norris told his sad tale, struck with a great fear for 
Thorold as he watched him ; for the incoberency of his previous 

words, and the vague terrors he hinted at, made him suspect that 
reason was tottering under the blow. 

‘* Childless !’’ muttered Thorold, in a low tone, and shivering as 
though im an ague-fit. ‘‘He has had his revenge at last. If he 
could have looked up from his snowy-shroud, he wou!d not have 
asked for a better. Ail these years, Norris, waking and sleeping, 
his finger has pointed at me, and he has stood often before me, 
gibing and gibbering, as he did on that fatal day when he provoked 
me to slay him; but he did not show, with all his grisly panto- 
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mime, from whence the blow was to come that should strike me | 
down ; he did not roint to my boys—only to the gibhet !”’ | 

He remained for a few moments silent, and then Norris caught | 
the words, ‘‘ Poor Teresa!’’ ‘A moment after, raising himself, as i 
though by a great effort, he said, as he seized his friend’s arm— 

“ Norris, I feel Iam struck for death—I have no life in my | 
lower limbs; but J cannot die-in peace without seeing Teresu Ayle- __ 
worth. Promise me that you will send for her. She will come, I | 
know, and she will make clear to me what is dark at present. My | 
death will unite us at last.”’ 

In faltering, broken tones, Norris gave the required promise ; 
but all through the long hours of that weary night, whilst he 
watched by his friend’s bedside, for Thorold had been struck by 


paralysis, he heard him murmur, at intervals, ‘‘ Poor Teresa, poor 
Teresa !”’ 





CHAPTER LXI. 
TERESA’S SECRET. 


AT all times and seasons, the Shap Fells presents to the eye a 
bleak and uninviting prospect. This is the case even in summer, 
when the sun gilding their barren sides, purple with the bloom of 
the fragrant heather, lends a touch of life and beauty to their | 
barrenness aud desolation; but in winter, when the rivers and 
streamlets are ice-bound, the ground covered with snow-drifts, and 
a leaden sky lowering over the dreary solitude, nothing can well 
surpass the glooin of the landscape. 

On a bleak ebruary day a post-chaise which had achieved 
about half the distance from the village of Shap to Kendal, was 
brought, at length, in spite of its three horses, to a standstill ; for 
at this point of the road the snow, which had fallen heavily the 
whole of the previous night, had formed a barrier which seemed to 
check all further progress. 

The two postilions dismounted, and a gentleman who had 
emerged from the iuterior of the chaise, after a short discussion 
with them, despatched one to a solitary cottage, at a little distance, 

-to procure assistance to aid in the laborious task of ‘cutting a path 
through the snow-drift. : 

Inside the chaise, with pale, anxious face, sits Teresa Ayle- 
worth. Every moment of delay seems like an age, since the hour | 
when Okey brought to her, at Newhaven, the tidings of Mr. | 
Thorold’s dangerous illness, and his earnest wish to see her. : | 

She wouid have travelled by night, as well as by day, had not 
Okey pointed out to her, that did she not consult her strength a , 
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little, she might break down, and never reach the end of her 
journey. 

But, with feverish impatience, she counted the lapse of every 
minute, and watched the waning light of the short winter after- 


Sad and painful images filled her mind, and the bleak, savage 
nature of the surrounding scenery oppressed her with astill greater 
sense of gloom and desolation. 

Heavy grey clouds, just coluured with a yellowish line, were 
piled up in the sky in strange, fantastic shapes. 

- On either side, the road, which wound at this point through a 
valley, rose up hills, almost mountainous in their height, but 
rugged and bare, not a tree or a shrub breaking their barren 
uniformity. Here and there the snow, whirled uway by the north 
wind that swept over the Fells, left dark patches of stone ; but in 
other places, where the drifts lay deep, the naked rock lost its un- 
sightly, rugged appearance as it lay entombed beneath that dense 
white shroud. 

Over this dreary, melancholy tract, sweeping through the open- 
ings in the hills, the wind came in wild, fierce gusts, dying away 
in the distance, till it sounded in the ears of Teresa like the wail of 
a departing spirit. 

Beyond the dusky forms of Okey, the postilions, and a couple 
of lavourers from the cottage, delving away in the snow, ail seemed 
lifeless und inanimate. ‘The stillness of death appeared to linger 
over the Fells during those intervals when the wind had died 
away sobbing und moaning amongst the hills. The waters of the 
beautiful Trent, winding onwards to Kendal, were now ice-bound, 
and lay, a frozen track over the boulder-stones, amidst which they 
had leapt and sparkled in the bright duys of summer. As for 
Teresa, she appeared like a breathing statue, ouvly that now and 
then there fell from her white lips broken prayers and earnest 
aspirations for that man whose image had still remained graven in 
her heart when the shrine had been despoiled and ravaged. 

Once again they were on their way, and at length, with a long- 
drawn sigh of relief, Teresa saw, glittering like stars throuzh the 
darkness which had suddenly fallen on the snow-covered hills, the 
lights in the town vt Kendal, laying, in picturesque beauty, at the 
foot of a mountain as lovely in all its surroundings as the Shap 
Fells were grim in their desolation. 
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THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


In California’s garden, on wide Sonoma plain, 

Where flowers bloom around, as if dropped there by the rain, 
Stood a little cabin, in the leafy shadows hid, 

Where all day long the woodpecker, and at night the katy-did, 
Kept the woods from seeming lonely, by their lively noise, 
And the manzanita bushes echoed back each voice. 


In the manzanita bushes, where the red contrasts with green, 

Dodge and dart the humming birds with their gold and ruby 
sheen, | 

And underneath the chapparel, the rabbits hide and run, 

And the many-coloured lizards lie basking in the sun, 

And in the rich madsona trees, where the darkest shadows fall, 

Sit expectant robins, waiting for the parents’ call. 


Inside the lonely cabin, on a little wretched bed 

Lay a dying miner: his flushed and burning head 

Tossed restlessly about, discontented everywhere, 

Yet beautiful with his bright and floating golden hair ; 

He picked with restless fingers at the woollen coverlet, 

As if searching to do something that he always would forget. 


‘* Mother, darling mother,’’ whispered he so very faint, 
You’d have thought it but the sighing of some little rustling 
lant ; 

5 icthee darling mother, why don’t you come to me? 

Or are you here, and is it then so dark I cannot see ¢ 

Mother, mother, speak to me, put your hand in mine? 

Then, though the room be dark to me, your love will make it 
shine. 


She does not answer me, alas! and does not see-this tear, 
- For I know she’d not refuse my dying hour to cheer ; 
No, she is in the old homestead, and I am here alone; 
And the voice that I once loved so well, I’ll never hear its tone. 
Mother, tell me, is it true? am I ill? and must I die? 
And in this little cabin till the last alone must lie? 


“Then, who will close my eyes for me? who will breath a 
prayy | | 
And who will tell my mother, and will my mother care 
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Oh, yes, for mother loved me well, how sweet she was and 
mild ! 

Yes, she will grieve to know he’s dead, her son—her only child. 

But who will dare to tell her that her absent boy is dead, 

And add another trouble on her already whitened head ? 






Mother ! oh, my mother ! must I die here all alone ? 

And no one ever tell you of the better man I’ve crown 2 
Must I, your petted datling, the fate of many others share, 
My body turn to dust without a consecrating prayer ? 

I do not care so much for that, 1 am not afraid to die ; 

But who will take to you, mother, my last and long good-bye ? 


It’s growing very cold, mother, and no one comes to me. 

I wish that I written, but it’s too dark now to see. 

I will try to find my pencil” —he sought and found a nail, 
And with a hand that trembled, a hand claw-like and pale, 

He traced, with dreadful effort, on the wall—‘‘ I die ! 

Won’t some one write to mother, and send her my good-bye?” 





It was morning in Sonoma, the birds in millions throng, 

And chanted to their Maker their loud, harmonious song ; 

The crickets chirped right werrily, the sun shone bright and 
clear, 

And notbing showed in Nature that a man was dead so near. 

At noon one of his miner friends made u rough miner’s call, 


And found the silent cabin, and the writing on the wall ! 


*“Ontive HarpPer.”’ 


vSyke 


